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Easter morn! How fresh the blooms, how 
blue the sky, to remind us that above and 
beyond us shines the everlasting grace of 
our Lord! How thankful we should be that 
in this land of liberty we may still sing to 

_ Him who rose on Easter Day! 
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RETHREN. Wonderful and 
great is the gift God has conferred upon us through this Easter day non 
of salvation. For by Himself rising from the dead, the Lord has chil 


granted resurrection to us all. He mounted from the depths, and not | 
thereby, in His own body, lifted us likewise from our low estate to the ¢ 
an exalted height. For are we not, according to the Apostle, Christ’s were 
body and His members (1 Cor. 12)? If therefore Christ arose, so this | 
also necessarily did all His members. 18:2 
He had descended into hell. Now, by His passover from hell to the In 
life of glory, He caused us to pass from death to life. In the Hebrew origi 
language, the word Pasch signifies a passover, or an advance. And who 
so through this paschal mystery of Christ’s rising, men pass from cence 
an evil condition to one that is good. agail 
What a good passing it is, to pass over from sin to sanctity ; from of G 
vices to virtues; from old age to infancy. I mean the infancy of you | 
childlikeness, not of years. For all ages have their merits. But we these 
had become like decrepit old men through the infirmity of sin; now, one ; 
by Christ’s rising, we have become young again with the innocence W 
of children. disci 
True Christian life demands such “infancy.” For as an infant the ¢ 
child is incapable of anger, knows not how to defraud, and dares is inc 
not strike back, so the adult Christian “child” does not become angry Isaia 
against those who offend him, does not take vengeance on those who (Is. 9 
cheat him, nor return blow for blow. In fact, as the Lord com- He wv 
manded, he even prays for his enemies; to those who deprive him strike 
of his coat he gives also his cloak; and to those who strike him he mies | 
turns the other cheek. (Luk 
Moreover, such Christian childlikeness is superior to the infancy Th 
of nature. For the one does not know how to sin, the other deliber- by na 
ately refuses to sin. The one is without fault because of the weakness 6 lo 
OF Ot 


1 Translated from P.L. 57, 363-6. St. Maximus was bishop of Turin towards 
the middle of the fifth century. His more than 150 homilies on the feasts of the follov 
year not infrequently rival those of St. Augustine. Brief, eloquent, and alive come 
with pastoral zeal, they have not lost point through the centuries. — Ep 16:22 
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of nature, the other is innocent through virtue. And certainly, greater 
praise is due those who refuse to sin than those who are unable to 
do so. 

But, as we have said, every age has its merits. And so our ideal is 
none other than maturity of morals in the young, and innocence of 
childhood in the old. For Scripture tells us: “Venerable old age is 
not counted by the number of years; but a man’s understanding is 
the equivalent of grey hairs” (Wisd. 4:8). And to His apostles, who 
were grown men, the Lord says: “Unless you turn and become like 
this small child, you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
18:2). 

In other words, He recalls them to the fountainhead of their 
origin, and makes them return to their childhood, in order that they 
who had become infirm by bodily age might be born again by inno- 
cence of life. For the Savior Himself says: “Unless a man be born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God” (John 3:5). Therefore He says to the apostles: “Unless 
you turn and become like this small child.” He does not say, “like 
these small children,” but “like this small child.” He selects only 
one; He proposes only one. 

Who can this extraordinary one be, whom He proposes to His 
disciples for imitation? I do not believe he could be merely one of 
the common crowd, but rather that he is from heaven. For there 
is indeed a child that has come from heaven, of whom the prophet 
Isaias spoke: “A child is born to us, a son has been given to us” 
(Is. 9:6). For He surely is that Child, who though innocent, when 
He was reviled, did not revile, who when He was struck did not 
strike back ; but who even in His bitter passion prayed for His ene- 
mies: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” 
(Luke 23:34). 

That very simplicity of childhood, therefore, which infants have 
by nature, the Lord manifested yet more abundantly by His merci- 
ful love. None else than He can be the “Child” who is proposed 
for our imitation. If we are to be “children,” it is Him that we must 
follow. And how? He Himself has told us: “If anyone wishes to 
come after me, let him take up his cross, and follow me” (Matt. 
16:24). St. Maximus of Turin 
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WOMAN’S ROLE IN THE VOCATION 
OF VIRGINITY 


ROM the earliest days of the Church 
to the present moment, the Christian community has always pre- 
sented to the world this amazing phenomenon: thousands upon 
thousands of men and women freely rejecting marriage to live in 
virginity for the love of Christ. 

It is an undeniable fact that with the coming of Christ a new super- 
natural reality has entered the world . . . virginity as a state of 
life, virginity as a distinctively Christian value. 

Ancient paganism had indeed groped hesitatingly toward the idea 
of the virgin in its Roman vestals and in the virgin goddesses, but a 
wide gulf separates these pagan foretypes from the Christian realiza- 
tion. The chaste Artemis and Athena of the Greek pantheon belong 
to the world of myth, representing an ideal of physical integrity, ad- 
mired perhaps but never seriously imitated in practical life. The ves- 
tals embraced virginity only for a time, for as long as they tended the 
sacred flame. 

But virginity as it appears immediately in the New Testament is 
essentially unlike the temporary, merely physical virginity of the 
pagans. It is a state of life, perpetual, freely chosen, inspired by the 
desire for closer union with God. 

It is a sign of the profound de-christianization of our culture 
that the modern world finds so little place for the central Christian 
value of virginity. The problem is not so much that modern secular 
society has scant admiration for the virgin ; but rather that our world 
in general seems to have lost the very concept of virginity as a posi- 
tive value. In the unmarried woman, we recognize first of all the 
future bride. 

The advertiser’s slogan reflects the prevailing mentality: “She’s 
young, she’s lovely, she’s engaged!” We acknowledge the career girl 
in her single-minded pursuit of success in business or profession, and 
while we praise her freedom to make her own life, we wonder secretly 
if she is not becoming callous in the process. We look with pity on 
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the “old maid” as being too bound by convention to wrest much 
pleasure from life. We are familiar with the physicians and psychi- 
atrists who tell us that a virginal life is abnormal, unhealthy, certain 
to lead to harmful frustrations. Modern society even accords a large 
measure of acceptance to the unmarried woman who takes “free 
love” where she finds it. 

But it is hard for many moderns to believe in the possibility of a 
happy and fulfilled life for the virgin. For the modern mind, virgin- 
ity is at best a deprivation of a natural function, a failure of life. For 
the most part our world has lost the concept of virginity as a positive 
value, freely chosen and leading to fulfilment. 

Even Catholics are affected by the prevailing mentality and tend 
to undervalue virginity, as Pope Pius XII pointed out in his recent 
encyclical. It is important, then, to analyze the meaning of virginity 
and to indicate the indispensable role of the virgin in the Christian 
community. 

I am following a venerable Christian tradition in focussing this 
article upon virginity in relation to woman’s vocation. When the 
Fathers wrote their many treatises “de virginibus,” they were ad- 
dressing themselves to women. For while men as well as women em- 
braced the virginal life in great numbers, the men were drawn to the 
priesthood and to monasticism, and the term “virgin” very soon 
came to be applied almost exclusively to women. 

This popular usage points to something more profound. Certainly 
the fundamental ideal of a consecrated life is the same for both men 
and women: both are called to a life of contemplation, reparation, 
intimate union with God. But the ideal is expressed differently for 
monk and nun, and takes on a different coloring and emphasis cor- 
responding to the natural differences in temperament between men 
and women. The Church herself in her liturgy sets before the man 
the pattern of the highpriest and king, the ruler and the soldier of 
Christ, while for the woman she chooses the nuptial theme; and thus 
woman as the bride comes to stand as the type or symbol of virginal 
dedication. 

In the discussion which follows, then, the universal values of the 
virginal life are approached from the point of view of their specific 
relation to womanhood. 
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THE VIRGIN AS EXEMPLAR OF CONSECRATION 


In its essence, virginity is a state of consecration to God. As the 
temple or the church is the sacred place, reserved for God alone, as 
the chalice is a sacred vessel, as the feast days are sacred times, so the 
virgin is the sacred person, the one set apart for God Himself. 

In all civilization, we find this concept of the sacred — the idea 
is as old as human nature. Why did the ancient Greeks pour out in 
libation to the gods the first drops of wine from their banquet cups? 
Why did Cain, the farmer, set aside the first fruits of his harvest for 
Jahveh, and Abel, the herdsman, the finest ram of his flock? Why in 
the Old Testament did God ordain the Sabbath as a holy day, and in 
the New Testament the Sunday as “the Lord’s day”? Are not Monday 
and Tuesday and Wednesday also holy days? Does not all time be- 
long equally to God? 

Surely it does, for His claim is absolute. We owe Him everything: 
all that we have, all that we are, our very existence from moment to 
moment is His gift. 

But it is clear that we cannot return everything in explicit homage 
to Him. It is physically impossible to give all our time in direct 
worship ; neither can we give all our goods in sacrifice. From the be- 
ginning, men have solved this dilemma by choosing special objects, 
special places, special times, and setting them apart for God alone. 

But it is not enough to consecrate times, places, material things 
to God. His claim on our very selves is likewise absolute. To manifest 
this truth, God desires that a few, the first fruits, should be set apart 
from the rest of mankind as belonging totally, manifestly to Himself. 

The virgin, then, is the consecrated person, whose every action 
is ordered directly to God’s service. She embodies the primary truth 
that God’s claim is absolute, that allegiance to Him must come before 
every other duty of blood or affection, rank or nationality. 

By her testimony the virgin diffuses a spirit of consecration 
throughout society. Her very existence continually recalls men’s 
minds to the primacy of the spiritual and helps them to maintain an 
attitude of consecration in their own lives and in their dealings with 
their fellow men. “Use your life as God’s possession, not your own,” 
is the rule which the virgin spells out for her fellow human beings by 
her freely chosen way of life. 
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This, then, is the first meaning of virginity: to be a sign, a testi- 
mony, that God exists and that His love is above all other loves. As 
Ida Coudenhove expresses it, the virgin is 

the far shining initial that 
illuminates the ordinary text of Christian lore. She shows forth in living 
pictures, as once did the picture Bible of the unlearned, such phrases 
as “we are always in God’s presence,” “we are God’s property,” “only 
one thing is needful,” “man can leave everything for God’s sake,” “this 
suffices for the heart’s felicity.” Her existence bears witness, with the 
wordless might of fact, that God is God, the Master and the Beloved of 
man. 


THE ABSOLUTE VALUE OF THE PERSON 


The virgin stands for the worth of the person in himself, independent 
of achievements, of any contribution to race or community. By her 
very existence, the virgin reminds us that there is another standard 
for judging human beings, quite different from our pragmatic judg- 
ment of usefulness to society. 

For uitimately we do not justify our existence by passing on life, 
by keeping the family name alive, by giving new citizens to the state, 
by achievements in the cultural order. We find the ultimate reason of 
our being in the inscrutable will of God, in the absolute value which 
He sets upon every person He has called into existence. 

The virgin stands outside the family — she breaks the chain of the 
generations. Thus, she insists that our human destiny is greater than 
the family circle, however valued that may be. 

She stands outside the state, proclaiming the dignity of the person 
against humanitarians and totalitarians. The weak. the incurable, the 
insane, the aged and helpless, the peoples of minority groups with 
their foreign ways — all are images of God, all have an absolute value 
in His sight. We may not dispose of them for the convenience of the 
human community. The virgin, by putting aside all family ties, all 
earthly achievements, proclaims this fundamental Christian truth. 

In particular, the virgin proclaims the absolute value of the 
woman, in her own right, as a human person. There can be little 
doubt that the state of virginity has played a decisive role in estab- 
lishing the spiritual equality of the woman with the man. It was the 
courage of the first Christian women, as martyrs and virgins, which 
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forced the Roman world to revise its estimate of womanhood. So- 
cieties where virginity for women is unknown, as in the Orient and 
Africa, generally assign the woman to a subordinate position and 
tend to value her as a means of pleasure and as a bearer of children. 
The virgin is a living testimony to the value of the woman in her- 
self, and it is doubtful if this value would ever have been brought 
home to the world without her. 

Like the lonely mountain flower [writes 
Gertrude von le Fort] high above on the rim of eternal snows, the flower 
that human eye has never seen, like the inaccessible beauty of the poles 
and of the desert which remain forever useless for man’s purposes, so the 
virgin too proclaims that there is meaning to the creature simply as a 
glint of the eternal splendor of the Creator. The virgin stands on the 
border of the mystery of all seeming failures. Although her inviolateness 
is purity, it ever includes deep sadness, for it is by the sacrifice of her 
earthly life that the virgin proclaims the absolute value of the person. 


THE SPIRIT OF CONTEMPLATION 


The virgin’s life has a divine simplicity. In the economy of the 
Church, she is set free for prayer and contemplation and, like the 
chosen arrow, she speeds directly to her goal without distraction or 
hesitation. 

Her renunciation of marriage is a powerful means of achieving 
liberation of spirit and command over the life of the senses; she is 
prepared to concentrate all the forces of her being, the full strength 
of an undivided heart, upon Christ, her Lord. Her very reason for 
existence is to sing the magnificence of her Beloved and to be the 
living praise of His glory. 

And these gifts of prayer are given to the virgin not for herself 
alone but for the Church, for the whole of mankind. The virgin is 
charged by God with a vital mission: she is meant to keep in balance 
the delicate scale of action and contemplation in the Christian com- 
munity. 

She stands before God as the representative of those Christians 
who are necessarily limited in their prayers, whose calling demands 
that they be absorbed with family, country, the work of the world. 
The Christian struggling in the midst of the world says to her, “For 
us prayer is daily bread, and we are glad when we get enough of it 
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not to starve by the way. But for you, prayer is the tent in which 
you dwell, the town you build, the spring from which you draw 
water. And because you are one body with us, your inexhaustible 
wellspring relieves our drought and we are refreshed and know not 
whence the refreshment comes.” 

Lifted out of the ordinary round of human duties, the virgin is 
destined to call down blessings so abundant that they will overflow 
to the entire Christian community. Whenever this concept of vir- 
ginity has been well understood, the people of a village or com- 
munity have considered it a duty and a privilege to provide the 
material support for the contemplatives dwelling in their midst. 

There is a traditional symbol which eloquently expresses the 
spirit of the virgin’s calling — the symbol of the veil. At the greatest 
moment of her life, when her dedication is formally ratified and 
irrevocably pronounced, the virgin in the cloister receives the veil. 
It is the outward sign that she exists for God alone, and has cut 
herself off from every creature for His sake. 

She withdraws beneath the veil, totally enveloped in its folds, 
that she may concentrate on the mysteries of the order of grace. She 
wants to be unseen and forgotten, she turns her eyes away from 
all that is fair upon the earth that she may pierce through the shad- 
ows to the fulness of light. 

And it is significant that this same symbol of the veil is used to 
express a further truth— that the spirit of contemplation and with- 
drawal found in its fulness in the virginal life is also meant to per- 
meate the life of every woman. At the decisive moments of her life, 
every woman is veiled: as a child receiving first Communion, as a 
bride entering upon marriage, as a widow grieving for her husband. 

The veil, together with the crown and the ring, not only adorns 
the bride of Christ on the day of her consecration, but also the bride 
in marriage as she enters upon her nuptials. The ring — symbol of 
fidelity to her vows and of the eternal steadfastness of her love; the 
crown — symbol of virginal integrity and maternal fruitfulness ; the 
veil— symbol of the contemplative spirit, the turning of one’s 
gaze towards the world invisible. 

Like the seed which unfolds its life slowly in the darkness and 
silence of the earth, woman’s deepest being matures and flowers 
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forth out of stillness. For to achieve that contemplative wisdom 
which is the gift of the Holy Ghost, the soul must be feminine toward 
reality: silent, listening, waiting for God to reveal Himself. 

And woman meets this demand of the life of grace with a rich 
natural endowment: her innate tendency to inwardness and repose, 
her spiritual intuition, her sense for symbolism, and above all the 
receptivity and capacity for surrender so deeply rooted in the femi- 
nine psyche. These gifts must be understood and developed in the 
life of every woman; they are destined to come to their fullest 
flowering in the life of the virgin. 


ATONING SACRIFICE 


Another characteristic theme of the virginal life is the theme of 
atoning sacrifice, of reparation, of suffering willingly accepted in 
expiation for sin. Dedication in virginity implies a dying, a mystical 
slaying of self, a holocaust consumed by the fires of love. 

In many cultures we find traces of this idea: that the young, 
beautiful, still untouched girl possesses a unique power to appease 
the gods and to redeem her people. The theme appears in the Greek 
legends of Andromeda, Macaria, Iphigenia; in the Chinese tale of 
the bellmaker’s daughter; in the American Indian legend of the 
maiden offered to the mighty god of the waters at Niagara Falls; in 
the Old Testament account of the sacrifice of the daughter of 
Jephte. 

Through all these traditions and legends the same threads run: 
there is an offense against the gods ; the oracles declare that the gods 
can only be appeased by the sacrifice of a pure virgin (it is sig- 
nificant that the gods do not ask for the life of a man nor for a 
married woman, but always for a maiden); the virgin herself volun- 
tarily accepts the sacrifice ; there is the tragic poignancy of youth and 
beauty cut off at the brink of maturity. 

In the New Covenant, woman’s vocation to atoning sacrifice is 
lifted to an infinitely higher level and takes on its full meaning as a 
participation in the one atoning sacrifice of Christ. The virgin, whose 
whole life is a holocaust, a perpetual entering into the sacrificial 
death of Christ, fulfills in the purest and clearest form the function 
of reparation in the Church. 
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Through the centuries, God has chosen countless virgins for 
this task, women whose lives of redemptive suffering triumphantly 
fulfilled the ideal which the pagan legends had vaguely foreshad- 
owed. To these virgins, He has given the understanding of repara- 
tion: the need in the divine economy to make recompense for every 
sin; the vision of the solidarity of the Mystical Body and of the 
power of Christ’s members to pay the debt of sin for one anothe 
by voluntary suffering. 

Lutgarde of Aywieres, Lydwine of Schiedam, Colette of Corbie, 
Juliana of Norwich, Teresa of Avila, Margaret Mary Alacoque, Rose 
of Lima, Gemma Galgani, Therese of Lisieux — there are but a few 
of the vast army of the women who atoned. 

Women’s nature, with her profound realization that new life is 
born only out of suffering, responds intuitively to the vocation of 
victim. She puts at the service of grace all her innate capacity for 
bearing pain, her instinctive sympathy and compassion with those 
who suffer, her tremendous power to give herself for those she loves 
without counting the cost. Powerful is suffering when it is as volun- 
tary as sin. 

It is a power which woman knows well how to wield. It is a power 
which countless virginal lives have embodied through the ages, 
stemming the flood tides of sin by their offering of unblemished lives 


in the full bloom of youth; generating a mighty current of supernat- 
ural dynamism in the world. 


FREEDOM OF ACTION 


The virgin’s dedication, which seems at first sight to limit and con- 
strain her, in reality opens to her a wide sphere of action. Indeed, 
the virgin represents freedom of action, the freedom to work di- 
rectly for the building of the Christian order wherever she is needed. 

The woman in marriage, however wide her interests, however 
great her talents, belongs to her husband and children. Love is a 
bond ; family ties are ties; her dedication binds her first of all to the 
circle of the family and community. Often the married woman exer- 
cises a far-reaching influence beyond her home, but it remains true 
that the virgin is free for a direct apostolate as the wife and mother 
can never be. 
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Not only is the virgin free from the material cares of running a 
home —-she is released from the ordinary ties of family, country, 
friendships. She is ready to go wherever she can serve, ready to be 
used in any way her Lord chooses, for her roots are planted in 
eternity and her home is in God. She is undivided, heart whole, all 
her energies concentrated immediately and directly on His work. 

In virginity, the energies destined for marriage flow into other 
channels, giving new vigor to the person and enlarging the capacity 
for achievement. 

This fact has always been recognized — men of special talent or 
responsibility, the artist, the philosopher, the soldier, the statesman, 
have not infrequently chosen celibacy in order to conserve and 
heighten their powers for their work. In the virgin, the love and 
devotion that would have been spent in motherhood are released 
for the needs of society as a whole. 

There are innumerable examples of the prodigious accomplish- 
ments of virgins in the history of the Church, which are the fruit 
of their special measure of freedom for action. Thus, Joan of Arc, 
“La Pucelle,” was free to work with undivided energies at her unique 
mission for the salvation of her beloved France; Catherine of Siena 
could bring peace to the warring Italian cities and give wise counsel 
to cardinals and popes; Mary Ward could travel the length and 
breadth of Europe, establishing houses to educate a new generation 
of Catholic women; Mother Cabrini found the world too smail 
for the love which urged her on to care for the immigrants, the 
poor, the sick, the orphaned on three continents. 

Pope Pius XII has reminded us that there is special need today 
to put women’s gifts at the service of society: “a vast field of ac- 
tivity now lies open to women . . . a mission is unfolded, multi- 
farious, militant, calling for all her energies.” 

This new mission in public and social life calls especially for the 
dedicated lay woman, for “it is of such nature that few of those 
bound by the cares of family and children or under religious rule 
have the opportunities of fulfilling it.” 

Everywhere women are responding to this new vocation: as in- 
dividuals and as members of new spiritual families, lay women are 
appearing to revivify the virginal spirit in modern society. God's 
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grace is never spent, the virginal principle goes on creating new 
forms. Today we see lay women, giving their hearts to Christ alone, 
contributing in endlessly varied ways to the Christian renewal, bear- 
ing witness to supernatural realities in the midst of the turbulent 
modern world. 


BRIDAL LOVE 


When all the previous points of this article have been taken together, 
when fact after fact has been presented to prove the value of the 
virginal principle in society, we have not yet touched upon the very 
core of the matter. We must now reverently enter into the central 
mystery of the virgin’s life. 

Let us look deep into the motivation of her heart, and we will 
find there her intimate personal relation with Christ. The virgin is 
the bride of Christ, united in closest bonds with her Beloved, shar- 
ing His life. 

This is the mysterious power which draws a young woman to 
turn aside from the deep natural yearnings of her being and to em- 
brace a life of apparent exile and deprivation. This is the secret 
“inner cellar” from which she drinks, and which causes her to 
blossom with happiness, serenity, and radiant love. This is the over- 
powering reality which transcends all other considerations of the 
virginal state. 

Here we come face to face with the mystery underlying all cre- 
ation, the inexpressible mystery of a God who woos His creatures, 
a divine Lover paying court to the human beings He has brought 
into existence, seeking down the arches of the centuries each human 
person, as a man seeks out the woman he loves. 

The infinite Bridegroom offers His love in an unspeakably delicate 
encounter of the uncreated Spirit with the finite person; He raises 
the human being to a level of divine life which makes such an en- 
counter possible; He looks for the response of the beloved, that 
spontaneous and irrevocable gift of self which seals the bond of 
love between two persons. 

Every human being is called to this summit of love and is 
destined for the bridal relation with Christ. In baptism each of us 
receives the bridal robe of sanctifying grace and the Church prays 
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that we may carry this robe unstained to the heavenly nuptials 
where Christ will claim us as His own. To be united with God truly 
as His bride — that is the great, the daring, the incredible adventure 
open to us human creatures. 

It is the high destiny of the virgin to realize this universal bridal 
theme in a more particular and more direct way. The bridal rela- 
tionship in the sacrament of marriage does indeed symbolize the 
union of Christ with His Church; yet the virgin, renouncing the sym- 
bol, shares immediately in the supernatural mystery which mar- 
riage signifies. She does not need to pass through the visible sign, 
for she is wedded to the same Bridegroom as the Church, to Christ 
Himself. 

In her liturgy, the Church does not hesitate to use the most daring 
bridal imagery in addressing her virgin saint. 

She puts on the lips of the child Agnes, a child with the wisdom 
of maturity, a poem of love: “I am wedded to Him whom the angels 
serve, at whose beauty the sun and moon wonder. He hath be- 
trothed me with the ring of His faith and adorned me with a neck- 
lace of great price. I keep my troth to Him alone and commit my- 
self to Him with all devotion.” On the feast of St. Gertrude, the 
Church sings: “Go forth, ye daughters of Sion, and see Gertrude 
in the diadem wherewith Christ has crowned her in the day of her 
espousals and in the day of the joy of her heart.” 

Through all the centuries of Christianity, the hearts of countless 
virgins have re-echoed the Church’s cry of bridal love. With Juliana 
of Norwich, they have learned that “love is His meaning,” and they 
have responded to that love with all the strength of their being. 

“What seems good in His eyes, seems good in mine. What He 
will, I will. I know not where this wondrous delight wiil end,” ex- 
claims Teresa of Avila. And Margaret Mary Alacoque opens her 
heart in these words, “There are three desires in me, to love God 
perfectly, to suffer much for His love, and to die in that burning 
love.” A daughter of our own time, Therese of Lisieux, with sure 
spiritual insight grasps the core of her vocation as bride when she 
writes, “Love is repaid by love alone, and I will give Thee love for 
love.” 

Clearly the bridal role holds the key to the vocation of the vir- 
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gin—here is the deepest, the ultimate reason, that can inspire a 
woman to forego human wedlock for a virginal life. 


Many modern thinkers have analyzed the disorders of our secu- 
larized culture: the idolatries that have taken the place of worship, 
the brutal irreverence for the human person and for nature, the 
superficiality, the frenzied tempo, the increase of tensions and hatred 
between human beings. 

The virgin however embodies in her vocation many of the quali- 
ties which our civilization most patently lacks. This very fact places 
a responsibility upon the women of the twentieth century to redis- 
cover the meaning and the power of virginity, and to bring to a 
world desperately in need of renewal the virginal gifts of consecra- 
tion, respect for the human person, contemplation and reverence 
for mystery, generous self-sacrifice and dedicated service. 

Lydwine van Kersbergen 


JEREMIAS THE PROPHET 


T THE beginning 
of Passiontide there is a change in the focus of the liturgical life of 
the Church. 

During the first weeks of Lent in breviary and missal, attention 
has been concentrated on man’s need of redemption. The scriptural 
lessons in the divine office are taken from the Book of Genesis and 
relate the history of sin beginning with the disobedience of the first 
man and woman. Shame and sorrow and a deepening realization of 
guilt quicken the hope for mercy and pardon. 

During the last two weeks of Lent the focus shifts from our need 
of redemption to the redemptive act itself, from thoughts of sinful 
man to thoughts of the innocent Just One who came to save man 
by His words and life and death. Fittingly the Church chooses for 
the scriptural lessons at Matins the words of the prophet Jeremias. 

The writings of Jeremias, his life and his death won words of 
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praise from St. Jerome who stated categorically that no holier pro- 
phet ever lived: he had remained a virgin, foretold the future, was 
the divine spokesman, and was sanctified from his mother’s womb. 
Cornelius a Lapide, the famous seventeenth century Scripture schol- 
ar, examined St. Jerome’s claim that there was a close resemblance 
between “the just one” of the Old Law and the Just One of the 
New and he was able to discover and list twenty-nine resemblances 
in their life and message. 

Like Jesus, Jeremias came to save his people. His whole life was 
dedicated to them. He was derided, mistreated, rejected. In spite 
of his innocence he was condemned to death. No prophet has told 
us as much about himself and his longing to help those who refused 
his help. His prophecy may be divided into: 

1) The prophet’s vocation (1:1-19). 

2) Prophecies against Juda (2:1-45:5). 

3) Prophecies against the Gentiles (46:1-51:64). 

4) The destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple (52).? 

To understand the prophecy of Jeremias it is necessary to under- 
stand something of his times. Those were troubled days when the 
priest left Anathoth and journeyed through the highlands of Juda 
to Jerusalem where his great prophecies were to be made. The offi- 
cial history may be studied in the last four chapters of the Fourth 
Book of Kings. They tell the story of the end of the Southern 
Kingdom.? 

Just a little more than a hundred years before, in 722 B.C., the 
Northern Kingdom had been conquered by Assyria, and the Israel- 
ites were carried into captivity. The Southern Kingdom then became 
an Assyrian vassal state. Under less fervent kings Assyrian religious 
practices were encouraged in Juda, but during the reign of Josias 
(640 B.C.—609 B.C.) the government was reorganized, the army 
strengthened and a new spirit of independence prevailed because 
Assyrian power was being challenged by rival peoples in Meso- 
potamia. 

Josias, one of the three kings of Juda who are praised by Ecclesi- 

2 A comprehensive summary of the prophet’s life and a complete analysis of 
the prophecy, plus other questions of interest to scholars may be found in 


John E. Steinmueller, A Companion to Scripture Studies, I. 
*Cf. Heinisch-Heidt, History of the Old Testament, pp. 256-274. 
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asticus (49:5), took advantage of Assyria’s plight and introduced 
sweeping religious reforms based on a newly discovered copy of the 
Book of Deuteronomy. 

Jeremias was in Jerusalem, when Josias led the people in a fer- 
vent celebration of the Passover that reminds us of the intensity of 
the first observance of the great feast in preparation for the escape 
of the Chosen People from Egypt (Ex. 12:1 ff.) and of the equally 
devout celebration in Canaan with Josue, after they had entered 
the Promised Land (Jos. 5:10—12). But the reform of Josias was 
not lasting. Jeremias’ call to repentance went also unheeded (Jer. 
2:1-6:30). 

Josias, the gentle, praying king, whose memory to the Jews was 
as sweet as perfume or honey, and as pleasant as “music at a ban- 
quet of wine” (Ecclus. 49:1 f.), turned his attention to politics. 
The Egyptians were attempting to dominate western Asia now that 
Assyria was no longer supreme. Josias sought to intercept the Egyp- 
tians as they marched north. At Mageddo he was killed (cf. 4 Kgs. 
23:29 f.). The Egyptians placed his son, Joakim, as their puppet 
king in Jerusalem. 

Jeremias was alarmed. He took his stand at the temple during 
one of the great festivals and spoke to the men coming there to wor- 
ship. “God alone is master of all” was his theme. He appealed to 
them to trust no man, no institution, but God alone. Confidence 
in external forms of worship would be of no avail while the people 
secretly worshipped the stars and led lives of immorality. The temple 
address may be read in chapter 7. 

These flaming words enraged his audience. When he cried out 
that the temple would be destroyed if they did not give up their 
sins, priests and prophets seized him, threatening: “You shall die!” 

It was a daring thing to speak thus of the temple. One day Jesus 
(Matt. 26:60) and later the deacon Stephen (Acts 6:3) were to 
face hostile crowds because they used similar words. This time 
Jeremias escaped (Jer. 26:9-19). 

His pottery sermons were even more explicit. Jeremias watched 
a potter at work. Each time the vessel was marred, the potter would 
reshape the clay. To the prophet the lesson was obvious: “Cannot 
I deal with you like this potter, O house of Israel? As the clay in 
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praise from St. Jerome who stated categorically that no holier pro- 
phet ever lived: he had remained a virgin, foretold the future, was 
the divine spokesman, and was sanctified from his mother’s womb. 
Cornelius a Lapide, the famous seventeenth century Scripture schol- 
ar, examined St. Jerome’s claim that there was a close resemblance 
between “the just one” of the Old Law and the Just One of the 
New and he was able to discover and list twenty-nine resemblances 
in their life and message. 

Like Jesus, Jeremias came to save his people. His whole life was 
dedicated to them. He was derided, mistreated, rejected. In spite 
of his innocence he was condemned to death. No prophet has told 
us as much about himself and his longing to help those who refused 
his help. His prophecy may be divided into: 

1) The prophets vocation. WA-19). 
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late My Lf “e poignant verses of the Lamentations that are read at 
Tenebrae. It is well to remember that these Words are still true 
twenty-five centuries later. “In her sins as well 4S in her election the 
Old Jerusalem foreshadowed the New.” 3 

Jeremias did not desert his people. One of his friends, Godolias, 
was made governor. Into the darkness of the prophet’s own life 
shone the faint light of a new day. Hubert Van Zeller, the English 
Benedictine, hesitated a long time before he finally decided to call 
his fine study of the prophet: Jeremias: Man of Tears. Like all who 
have read the chapters that contain the record of the days after the 
destruction of the city (Jer. 30, 31, 39-44), Father Van Zeller was 
in favor of calling Jeremias “the man of singular and overwhelming 
joys.” 

Watching the exiles leaving the ruins to find new homes, the 

* Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B., The Cleansing of the Temple, p. 12. 
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asticus (49:5), took advantage of Assyria’s plight and introduced 
sweeping religious reforms based on a newly discovered copy of the 
Book of Deuteronomy. 

Jeremias was in Jerusalem, when Josias led the people in a fer- 
vent celebration of the Passover that reminds us of the intensity of 
the first observance of the great feast in preparation for the escape 
of the Chosen People from Egypt (Ex. 12:1 ff.) and of the equally 
devout celebration in Canaan with Josue, after they had entered 
the Promised Land (Jos. 5:10-12). But the reform of Josias was 
not lasting. Jeremias’ call to repentance went also unheeded (Jer. 
2:1-6:30). 

Josias, the gentle, praying king, whose memory to the Jews was 
as sweet as perfume or honey, and as pleasant as “music at a ban- 
quet of wine” (Ecclus. 49:1 f.), turned his attention to Pods, 
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Renan must have had these words 12 mind when fhe penned one 
of the most beautiful of the tributes €V°T paid to Jeremias. In his 
History of the People of Israel, he wrot¢ SYrprisingly enough: “With- 
out this extraordinary man the religioUS history of mankind would 
have taken another course.” 

Father Albert Gelin, who has written so persuasively about the 
influence of Jeremias, agrees with Renan. He explains it this way. 
Jeremias lived at one of the most critical moments of Old Testament 
history. He was a pioneer. His mission was to preserve what was best 
in the Old Law and to transmit it in a purified form to those who were 
to come after.* 

Jeremias looked forward to a new economy of grace. God will give 
men a new heart, so that they will know Him and they will respond 
to His love with an answering love (Jer. 24:7). He will inscribe His 


“Albert Gelin, Jeremie, p. 179. 
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prophet was able to write: “The people that escaped from the sword 
shall find grace in the wilderness. When Israel goes to seek rest, the 


the potter’s hand, so are you in My hand, O house of Israel” (Jer. 
18:3f.). 

At the Potsherd Gate he threw a bottle of clay to the ground, and 
as it shattered into many pieces, he said: “As the potter’s wheel 
is broken and cannot be mended again, so will I break this people 
and this city” (Jer. 19:11). 

Joakim was not pleased. The scroll of the prophet’s words was 
burned in the king’s presence. Jeremias and his faithful scribe 
Baruch were hidden by kind friends (Jer. 36). 

Meanwhile the Lord was faithful to His word. The Chaldeans de- 
feated the Egyptians as Jeremias had warned, and they deposed 
Jechonias, the son of Joakim (Jer. 22:20—30). Jeremias was dis- 
consolate. He foretold that the Bablylonian captivity would last for 
seventy years (Jer. 25:12; 29:10). 

The Chaldeans made Sedecias their puppet king. His ill-advised 
rebellion brought the Chaldeans to Juda. Jeremias, understanding 
that the enemy was God’s instrument for the punishment and puri- 
fication of the people, urged surrender. On July 30 in the year 586, 
after a siege of eighteen months, the walls were breached and Jerusa- 
lem was taken. The city was destroyed. The temple was burned to 
the ground. This was the end of the Southern Kingdom. 

Every year at the end of Holy Week Jeremias describes the deso- 
late city in the poignant verses of the Lamentations that are read at 
Tenebrae. It is well to remember that these words are still true 
twenty-five centuries later. “In her sins as well as in her election the 
Old Jerusalem foreshadowed the New.” ® 

Jeremias did not desert his people. One of his friends, Godolias, 
was made governor. Into the darkness of the prophet’s own life 
shone the faint light of a new day. Hubert Van Zeller, the English 
Benedictine, hesitated a long time before he finally decided to call 
his fine study of the prophet: Jeremias: Man of Tears. Like all who 
have read the chapters that contain the record of the days after the 
destruction of the city (Jer. 30, 31, 39-44), Father Van Zeller was 
in favor of calling Jeremias “the man of singular and overwhelming 
joys.” 

Watching the exiles leaving the ruins to find new homes, the 

* Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B., The Cleansing of the Temple, p. 12. 
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prophet was able to write: “The people that escaped from the sword 
shall find grace in the wilderness. When Israel goes to seek rest, the 
Lord from afar shall appear to him. With an everlasting love have 
I loved you, therefore with affection will I draw you to Me” (Jer. 
31:2-4). 

Then Jeremias looks far into the future and quotes the words that 
were to inspire St. Paul with one of the most beautiful sections of 
the Epistle to the Romans (11:27). The same concept reappears in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (8:8-13; cf. 10:16f.). 

Behold the days 
shall come, saith the Lord, and I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel, and with the house of Juda: Not according to the 
covenant which I made with their fathers, in the day that I took them 
by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt: the covenant 
which they made void, and I had dominion over them, saith the Lord. 
But this shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel, 
after those days, saith the Lord: I will give my law in their bowels, and 
I will write it in their heart: and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people. And they shall teach no more every man his neighbour, 
and every man his brother, saying: Know the Lord: for all shall know 
me from the least of them even to the greatest, saith the Lord: for I 
will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more 
(Jer. 31:31-—34). 


Renan must have had these words in mind when he penned one 
of the most beautiful of the tributes ever paid to Jeremias. In his 
History of the People of Israel, he wrote surprisingly enough: “With- 
out this extraordinary man the religious history of mankind would 
have taken another course.” 

Father Albert Gelin, who has written so persuasively about the 
influence of Jeremias, agrees with Renan. He explains it this way. 
Jeremias lived at one of the most critical moments of Old Testament 
history. He was a pioneer. His mission was to preserve what was best 
in the Old Law and to transmit it in a purified form to those who were 
to come after.* 

Jeremias looked forward to a new economy of grace. God will give 
men a new heart, so that they will know Him and they will respond 
to His love with an answering love (Jer. 24:7). He will inscribe His 


* Albert Gelin, Jeremie, p. 179. 
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law of love on their hearts (Jer. 31 :31-33; 32:38-40). The words of 
Jesus are the fulfilment of this promise.® 

Jeremias is also the father of the poor and afflicted (Heb., 
‘anawim), the friends of Yahweh to whom the blessings of the first 
beatitude are promised. To them the prophet preached a doctrine 
of trust and joy. In the third Lamentation he tells them that their 
sorrows will be turned into joy. “The Lord is good to them that hope 
in him, to the soul that seeketh him” (Lam. 3:25).® 

Newman says that the life of Jeremias is “a lesson for the disap- 
pointed” because it points to a hope that will be fulfilled. Father 
Damasus Winzen reminds us in his beautiful study of the prophet 
that Jeremias is not only the image of the Suffering Servant whose 
redemptive death fills our thoughts during Passiontide — “I was like 
an innocent lamb that is led to the slaughter” (Jer. 11:19) — but 
that he also prefigured the Resurrection. Of this there is a faint glim- 
mering light in the last chapters of his prophecy (Jer. 51-52) as there 
is in the Lamentations that are read in Tenebrae for Holy Saturday: 
“The mercies of the Lord are new every morning” (Lam. 3:23). 
This promise will be fulfilled if we make our own the refrain of the 
last three days of Holy Week: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, be converted 
to the Lord thy God.” 7 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan 


DEVOTIONAL CONFESSIONS 


EAR Shep- 
herds: —-I am one of the newer sheep in your pastures and still 
trying to find my way around, with a look about me which makes 
me resemble some creature between a lamb and a he-goat. Some- 
times I am nice and docile like the lamb, and again I go butting and 
kicking like the goat. 

But you must know all this. The pastures are full of such crea- 
® Louis Bouyer, La Bible et L’Evangile, p. 93. 
* Albert Gelin, Les Pauvres de Yahve, p. 53. 


*Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., “The Prophecies of Jeremias,” Pathways in 
Holy Scripture, p. 8. 
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tures. Every shepherd has them, even as the Good Shepherd had 
them. The thing that marks us most from the other sheep is our ten- 
dency to go off in answer to ali kinds of exciting or interesting 
smells and sounds and other stimuli of the senses or intellect, in 
spite of the sound of the Good Shepherd’s voice calling to us through 
you. We tend to get lost easily. 

And that is what I want to talk to you about now: this voice of 
the Good Shepherd calling us through you. 

Every once in a while you seem to speak so loudly that we can’t 
hear that Voice at all; or you are so cold and still that your frigidity 
freezes It over in a silence so terrible that, for all our listening, we 
hear only the echo of our own need and the voice of our own inade- 
quacy. 

It is through you that God wills to feed us in the green pastures of 
grace through His sacraments and quench our thirst for life in the 
waters of sacrifice through the Mass. But, O shepherds, what if you 
are leading us to strange waters by your air of uncertainty, or fright- 
ening us from the pastures by your harshness and unapproachability, 
or leading us to indifference by your attitude of boredom and weari- 
ness? 

I don’t want to pick a quarrel with you, and I am certainly not 
going to take you to task today for your manner of celebrating holy 
Mass and of administering the sacraments. I'll leave that to your 
bishops. Besides, if I got started on that, it would take me too long 
to finish, and by the time I had finished you might be wondering 
what a goat like me is doing in this sheepfold at all! 

Anyway, I like priests. My best friends are priests and I would 
be humbly grateful if my only son should persevere in his desire to 
be a priest and be so called by God. 

Yet, maybe, you will permit me to take you to task just a bit for 
one sacrament, Confession, and a related subject, spiritual direc- 
tion? I’m not claiming to be an authority on anything —I’m not 
even claiming to offer any solutions. That’s your job — and I don’t 
want it. All I want to do is point out to you a few problems and 
criticize (if I may) what has been done often and is still being done 
too often —and let you go on from there. 

I was peacefully minding my own business as an unhappy Protes- 
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tant, because I didn’t know why I was or where I was going or how 
I was going to get there ; and suddenly the answers to those questions 
had assumed tremendous importance in my life: hence the “un- 
happy.” Along came a priest—a shepherd whose spirit reflected 
the spirit of the Good Shepherd so much that it illumined the sim- 
plest, dullest things and people around him — and he said: “You 
are unhappy because you were made for God and you belong to 
God, yet you don’t know Him. Let me teach you about Him so 
that you may know yourself and where you are going and why.” 

I agreed and he did just that. So, first thing you know, here I was 
peacefully and happily grazing in green pastures. So great was my 
delight and complacency, for a while I thought I had reached the 
rapture of paradise without the bother of dying. Ah, the nouveaux 
riches! 

My shepherd talked to me and taught me and gave me books to 
read and by other such means led me to new conclusions about old 
truths which were new to me. “You must become a saint,” he said, 
“because being a saint means merely being pleasing to God, doing 
the things that please Him and omitting from our lives the things 
which cause His displeasure.” How is this done? “By using the 
graces of the Mass, the sacraments and the sacramentals, and by 
conforming our lives to Christ in all things. That’s all.” 

But how to do this? “By following the directions and the leader- 
ship of your shepherds.” 

And that brings me right down to the point of this whole letter — 
to my gripe, if you want to call it that. I hope you will bear with me. 

The shepherd leads and directs in all the sacraments he admin- 
isters ; but where more than in the confessional is his leadership and 
direction so personal, so obvious and so patently visible in the ac- 
complishment of good? (And where else, I can not resist the tempta- 
tion to ask, does it show itself so little conscious of the responsi- 
bility of leadership and the certainty of direction?) 

Let me say right off that my complaints are not against my shep- 
herd who led me into the good pasture here, nor against many others 
like him who have followed him in leading me so, but against others 
who have followed him but guided me in circles of darkness and 
against those who have done the same for my friends. Let me say, too, 
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that the following is not a public confession of my sins, and let me add 
that my only child was apparently in good health when he left here 
for school this morning and my neighbors and I are on excellent 
terms. 

Now, then, to the problem. We come to you, dear shepherds, as 
penitents, sick or dying or spiritually dead: we come to you the 
physicians for treatment and health and a return to a life of grace. 
We come ignorant, desiring instruction ; we come despairing, asking 
for hope; we come fearful, asking for reassurance, and often we 
come reluctantly, after God and our souls only know what a terri- 
ble struggle against ourselves and the devil to come at all. 

We come and say, “Bless me, Father, for I have sinned. . . . It 
has been two weeks since my last confession. For the last year since 
I’ve been in this new parish I have developed such a dislike for the 
Mass that I put off going on Sundays till the last minute, so I am 
always late, as I was last Sunday. I get so impatient with my child’s 
nagging when he gets home at three every day I put him to bed at 
three-thirty and, three times this week, I didn’t give him any supper. 
I resent my neighbor’s new furniture and so I haven’t been friendly 
with her lately. I am heartily sorry for these, etc.” 

And you say, “Is that all? Thank God for a good confession. 
Say five Our Fathers and five Hail Marys. Now make a good act of 
contrition . . . mumble— mumble— mumble.” (Is he through 
yet, I wonder?) Silence. “Mumble— mumble—Go in peace.” 
Bang. The slide shuts. 

And I am on my own again, dear shepherd, with all my sins for- 
given — but in the same state of unrest I was in before. Your medi- 
cine dissipated all the symptoms, and relieved their pain, but the 
disease is still there. The cancer grows and thrives on your “Is that 
all? Go in peace.” 

You don’t really know what’s wrong with my soul — at least you 
haven’t told me — and you haven’t given me one single thing (ex- 
cept the invisible grace of the sacrament — which certainly is some- 
thing very important or else with that treatment I’d have died long 
ago) to tide me over the weeks to come or even the next day. Not 
one hint of my real trouble or what I should do about it if I want 
a healthy share in the life of Christ in His Mystical Body. 
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“Go in peace.” And I’m feeling anything but peaceful. I am won- 
dering why Mass means nothing now when it has meant so much 
before and when I sincerely want it to mean much. I am feeling 
guilty about my impatience with my child; but maybe that’s normal, 
since Father didn’t say anything, I decide irresolutely. Of course I 
know that that sneaky feeling of hatred for my neighbor is wrong — 
but maybe it is something I can’t help. Maybe I ought not to worry 
about it. “No use getting scrupulous about these things.” All this 
goes through my mind while I say the Hail Marys and Our Fathers. 

I come to you week after week. In the course of time I add to 
this unimposing list a slightly larger group of unimposing sins — de- 
traction of that neighbor, unnecessarily severe punishment of that 
little boy — neglect of prayers and occasionally omission of Mass 
altogether. Every once in a while I'll admit to a few temptations 
against faith or purity too: nothing spectacular — a moment’s con- 
sent here and unnecessary musing there, an improper glance or im- 
passioned reading of a book that should never have been written 
nor published. 

They are not spectacular. But they are my own sins, my own 
temptations, the lichen on my soul, the cancer eating its life away 
with unspectacular slowness. And I have come to you for help and 
healing. 

You absolve me and say “Go in peace,” and send me from you 
empty, feeling my emptiness, or perhaps even complacent in my 
feeling of fullness (and that is the worst of all). “I must be doing all 
right, Father didn’t say anything special.” 

Finally, one day these half-revealed confessions reveal the true 
state of my soul and I come to you, wretched, and say: “Bless me, 
Father, for I have sinned. I have stopped speaking to my neighbor 
altogether and forbidden her children in my yard. My child’s nag- 
ging got me so tired I finally pushed him down the incinerator. His 
father rescued him but since then he has been speechless and I 
let my husband think he fell down himself.” 

All my little tendencies have become, suddenly, mortal sins . . . 
and I confess them as such. Or was it suddenly? When did they 
really begin? How did they get so far and stay so hidden? 

I don’t know. I have just confessed them, and I don’t know. 
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In fear and trembling, I wait my shepherd’s sentence, trying to 
squeeze myself into a knot the size of an orange on my side of the 
confessional. 

At last you speak, dear shepherd. I’ve met you several times. Once 
you yelled, out loud, so that all the line outside heard you and tried 
not to see me as I crept out practically on all fours. “What! What’d 
you do that for?” The other times you said in your usual imper- 
turbable calm: “Is that all? Now thank God for a good confession. 
For your penance say five Our Fathers and five Hail Marys. Now 
make a good act of contrition.” 

“Ts that all?” Father, what must one do or forget to do or delib- 
erately omit doing to get a hint of practical advice or interest, even 
the interest of reproach, to say nothing of direction, in the con- 
fessional? 

What would you say to the doctor who gave you aspirin for can- 
cer and cough syrup for a broken leg? You wouldn’t have to know 
more about his profession than he did to know those were bad 
prescriptions by themselves and to know his was a mistake, of fear, 
of carelessness or indifference, or possibly — but doubtfully — of 
ignorance. You wouldn’t have to know the real cure to tell him that 
his was the wrong one. 

So it is with me, theologian that I am not. I don’t know what the 
cure is, but I know the sickness because I suffer from it. And I know 
the wrong cures because I’ve tried them and died, and been given 
life again to grow — and sickened and died again. 

We can’t make our confessions interesting — when was sin inter- 
esting, when recognized as such? We can’t make them spectacular 
if they are not—and I think we are rather glad they are not. I 
never wanted to be the heroine of the Scarlet Letter. Neither can 
we make confessionals more comfortable nor the churches which 
hold them warmer or cooler. 

Sure, I'll grant you, it’s hot in that sweat box in July, or freezing 
when the furnace is down in January, and I’m not asking you to do 
any extra penance by making confession an unnecessarily long proc- 
ess — I’m anxious to get out of that torture chamber too. 

But if I seem to be trying to come closer to our Lord in all sin- 
cerity (and what do you think I’m doing there in the confessional 
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if I’m not?) and seem to be having trouble finding my way; and if 
time or heat or cold make the confessional a difficult place to give 
me the attention or advice I need (almost invariably a few sentences 
of advice and encouragement or even gentle reproach do suffice), 
tell me, is there any reason why — if there is real need — you can’t 
invite me to come talk to you privately when you have more time? 
I may be sick with longing — and the need to do just that — yet lack 
the courage to ask it— especially if I’m a new sheep, just finding 
my way. If you phrase it as an invitation to come or not as I desire, 
you leave me room to refuse, yet open the way for me to enter more 
completely on the pasture of grace if I will. Isn’t that what the shep- 
herds are for, to lead us to good pastures and show us the pure 
waters that we may be nourished and drink our fill by the Bread 
of Life and the Blood of Christ? 

I don’t say that some of us don’t need to be kept on an ulcer diet 
of milk and crackers for a long time because of our spiritual anemia; 
but certainly, a time must come when we are well enough for a bit 
of meat and potatoes with even a bit of vinegar and pepper thrown 
in now and then, or a little sweets when our souls are plunged into 
the bitterness and darkness of temptation, trial or sin. 

You are our physicians, you decide when and what. But let us 
grow up and live spiritually healthy lives, if we can, with the best 
food available. 

I know there are times when we want to go forward, but there 
are dangers ahead of which we are unaware, and so we must be kept 
back. That is good; but help us to walk out with courage into these 
strange pastures when the way is clear and God calls us. 

You are our shepherds, through you God establishes and keeps 
His kingdom on earth, and we, like sheep, often go astray. Sheep 
are dumb and lots of trouble — no wonder our Lord compares us to 
them — but He puts high value on His stock, so guide us carefully, 
please. Be patient with our weakness, contrariness, blindness and 
such — they are part of the way of sheep. But do, please, lead us, 
and we will follow you, and be eternally grateful. 

A Member of the Flock 
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TIMELY TRACT 


THE NEW RITUAL 


HE weeklies made a valiant ef- 
fort to pour water into the wine of joy which all the vernacularists 
and liturgists felt last summer, wnen the news came through that the 
Holy See had granted American Catholics what it granted German 
and Hindu Catholics years ago. With solemn monotony, paper after 
paper, the press gave the impression that you could not do this and 
you could not do that and, really, there was little or no change. 

Whose heart did not sink then? Who was not puzzled why Rome 
should refuse American Catholics what it had granted the Germans? 
There had been no change in personnel in the competent Roman 
offices, nor had the report on the results in Germany been bad. If we 
had believed our own papers, we would have had to conclude that 
someone in the United States had either sabotaged or bungled the 
petition — a preposterous and insulting assumption. 

The Holy See seldom slips up on things, and especially not on 
such things as have to do with tradition. So we should re-examine 
what our papers tried to do. Why do they almost instinctively play 
down such things as suggest that anything in our camp needs read- 
justment ? Espirit de corps is a very doubtful virtue, and fools nobody 
outside. So, would it be imprudent to ask the headline makers and 
digestors of papal pronouncements and decrees to let the Holy See 
bear the responsibility for its deeds, instead of trying to protect Rome 
from “its own imprudence”? 

If there is a need to interpret the decree of June 3rd, 1954, directed 
to Archbishop Alter by the Sacred Congregation of Rites in the light 
of the rubrics in the “Appendix to the Roman Ritual” (for that is the 
official name of the vernacular Ritual), and again to interpret these 
rubrics in the light of the decree, there is no need to construe an 
unbridgeable chasm, as has been done in a few cases. The restrictive 
tone of the decree is obviously a means to prevent over-extension of 
the favor, while the individual rubrics give our Bishops the right to 
apply the privilege benignly. It is an old axiom of ecclesiastical law 
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and moral teaching that favores sunt ampliandi, favors deserve a large 
interpretation. It would certainly be strange to have a solemn assem- 
bly headed by a Cardinal in Curia approve, grant and permit, e.g., a 
“new” funeral rite that wasn’t a wit different from the old one, and to 
have the presses print a lot of new translations which are really not to 
be used at all. One would ask: “What is all the fuss about?” 

Before we go into the beauties and desiderata of the American 
Ritual, due homage should be paid to those who have done so much 
to give us this treasure of prayer: our hierarchy, especially Arch- 
bishop Edwin O’Hara who spearheaded the petition before the 
Bishops, Monsignor Morrison and his vernacular society, so ably 
managed by Colonel Ross-Duggan, and last but not least the anon- 
ymous priests and laymen who made and revised the translation. 

I wish all this could have been witnessed by Fr. Campbell who 
pioneered forty years ago and Dom Virgil Michel who seems to have 
been the first one in our generation to take up a cause that at first 
seemed to be hopeless. 

All of us who were at the Liturgical Week in Portland will remem- 
ber the poll taken among the priests which showed such a clear and 
unequivocal and “crushing” majority for the vernacular. We should, 
moreover, never forget the questionnaire to the chaplains at the end 
of World War II which the late Msgr. Stedman sent out — an im- 
pressive forerunner of the Portland poll. Needless to add that Father 
Gerald Ellard in his thoughtful, balanced and well-documented way, 
pushed aside many a stumbling-block on our road. 

If there was not a public clamor of the people for the vernacular, 
there was a loud and persistent clamor of those clergy and laymen 
who were well informed. It would be ungracious to refer to St. Bene- 
dict’s Rule, where he speaks of the “pars sanior” which may well be a 
minority. And you can’t blame the people, what with the historical 
precedent of all vernacular efforts from antiquity to Modernism 
having a connotation of heresy and schism. Also, don’t our cate- 
chisms and apologetic writings make a shambles of fair reasoning on 
this point? The pinnacle of nonsense is reached when someone trots 
out the last lame old mare: that a translation of the liturgical tests— 
all culled from the Bible or made by most orthodox Popes and 
Bishops—would lead the people to heresies. 
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Another preliminary remark is called for: we must keep in mind 
our ultimate goal. The new Ritual is a translation of the German 
Ritual of 1950. In other words, the vernacular cause has won in 
another country, but it has not advanced — that is, in terms of a 
greater amount of the people’s tongue. We have been riding the tails 
of the European vernacularists. That is fine, as far as the result is con- 
cerned, but it is not fine as far as the “cause” is concerned. 

Europe knows that the Latin tradition of the United States is less 
even than in the Teutonic and Celtic countries of Europe. We may not 
like to hear it, but our surroundings have had more influence on us 
than anywhere in Europe in spite of our fierce protestations and a 
noticeable irritation and truculence. Thus Europe expected us to 
pioneer. Europeans hoped to see us advance a step further than they 
had, and hoped thus to be able to ask for more “next time” (and I 
beg the anti-vernacularists, who are numerous, not to construe this 
into a subversive desire of an anti-traditionalist “novarum rerum 
cupidus,” as Caesar calls it), because Europe has no idea how con- 
servative, in the sense of conserving the last generation’s way, Ameri- 
can Catholicism is. 

In other words, they had a rude awakening, if they thought we 
American Catholics were pioneers in this field: we aren’t at all, except 
in our school program. Many feel that this is just common sense: 
first things first. But what will happen to all those schools and 
churches, if new generations exposed to the ever-growing impact of 
TV and other media of commercial, political and philosophical prop- 
aganda find no emotional, intellectual and spiritual values in the silent 
assistance at “rattled off’ Masses in which English is restricted to 
miscellaneous announcements and a pep talk. We seem to forget 
that catechism appears to children repetitious over eight years and, in 
truth, is the intellectual “skeleton” of their faith. Our popular devo- 
tions provide the fat, but where is the flesh and blood going to come 
from, unless from an experienced, articulate sacramental worship! 

The new Ritual is a vast step ahead and — thanks to the pioneer- 
ing of the Trier “Liturgical Institute” and such men as Fathers 
Balthasar Fischer, Johannes Wagner and Heinrich Kahlefeld, en- 
couraged by the Bishop of Mayence, Dr. Stohr — it contains gems 
of liturgy. Thus the “continuous rite” for the sick in the new and 
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logical sequence of confession, “anointing for glory,” Viaticum, and 
the last blessing enriched by a gospel, has been pruned of repetitions 
and made into a consoling and faith-provoking rite. 

A new and sensible rubric has been introduced which leaves the 
amount of “cumulative” prayers to the conscience of the priest. It 
has helpful prayers for the dying which should be taught in all high 
school religion courses. It has a richer and more meaningful wedding 
rite with a glorious blessing of the couple. It has a rich array of useful 
blessings, among them a fine rite for wedding anniversaries and a 
blessing for a mother (churching) who lost her child. I think this 
latter is the most glorious idea of the liturgical pioneer: to have a 
blessing for a poor woman in grief. There is also a supplement, pp. 
247ff., “Chants for funerals with English words, to be used when 
desired.” This supplement contains a psalm of which the great “Jn 
paradisum” has become an antiphon — which I think is a fine im- 
provement. These texts would certainly not be in the Ritual unless 
they may be used — although of course, nobody questions the power 
of any bishop to restrict their use. 

Since this is a book review as well as a Timely Tract, I take 
this occasion to venture forth with a few suggestions. 

First: Rome must have known that its gift would whet people’s 
appetite for more. Would it therefore not be in order to plead with 
our hierarchy, not only for the ample use of what we have now, but 
also for the use of the mother tongue in some parts of the liturgy 
of liturgies. I have in mind the Fore-Mass, and perhaps all the proper 
parts. The Fore-Mass is by its nature a Scripture and prayer service 
for the instruction and edification of the faithful. That function would 
be restored to it if the mother tongue were allowed. 

We will be turned down, time and again. That is the way to test our 
loyalty, our obedience, our sincerity — and our real need. Only a few 
months before the Easter Vigil was granted, a bishop’s petition for 
the Vigil had been turned down. Some people will even call us names. 

*I tried my best when this rite was in the galley-proof stage to have a 
correction of rubric 7 on p. 67 inserted, but did not prevail. The rubric: 
“Then the sick person . . . makes a general confession (Confiteor)” comes 
after rubric 6, which provides for the sacramental confession. This is, may I 
say, a senseless repetition. By inserting after “person” the phrase, “unless he 


just has made his confession,” the mind of a thoughtful person would be 
satisfied. 
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What of it? We are not concerned with careers, but with the “misereor 
super turbam” of our Lord: His compassion on the multitude. 

Second: here I am a lone wolf, I fear. But it strikes me as psycho- 
logically wrong to give ninety percent of non-essentials in the mother 
tongue and to lapse into Latin in two instances: when we deal with 
the devil and for the essential “forms” of the sacraments. I can’t help 
that the old impression of “magic incantations” comes to mind. 
“When it gets serious, he speaks Latin, magic words,” will be an un- 
avoidable impression. One exorcism only, and a short one, would do 
for twentieth century Catholics, looking at their sweet and innocent 
babe; and that might as well be a straightforward command to keep 
away from the child, instead of going out of it. The retaining of the 
Latin may suggest, outside of magic, that we have something to hide. 

As for the essential words: we lead the faithful in a masterful 
climax to the brink of sacramental reality and action and then, as if 
our mother tongue was somehow less efficacious, we drop into Latin. 
I know some will say, “The reality is too great for common speech,” 
or “At this moment we show forth the unity of the (Western) 
Church,” or “It sounds more solemn” — and I admit that to clerical 
ears and, if we explain it to the laity, even to the layfolks’ ears, this 
makes sense. But the untutored impression is necessarily a let-down 
and one of magic. 

Therefore the Timely Tractor pleads for English in the forms of 
the sacraments of baptism, anointing and penance. The opus op- 
eratum will not suffer from the closer cooperation in the opus operan- 
tis. There is no danger of the layman’s encroaching on the priesthood, 
since the priest is the only one who pronounces these forms. 

Such suggestions as the above may give the impression that I am 
disappointed and eternally dissatisfied. Must one draw such a conclu- 
sion just because I dare say that we have further to go? What Rome, 
in wisdom and in consideration of our condition and that of the whole 
world, has just granted us, is a great gift and we all should thank God 
for it. It is our business to convince our own, here and now, that we 
have to make use of it and that by its use we will see how much more 
is needed. 

A vanguard obtained this adaptation (“reform” is a word that 
hurts pioneers ). That is an unhealthy condition from now on. If leth- 
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argy and timidity fail to make this a true gain for all the clergy and 
the people in our land, then nobody should blame the authorities for 
slowing up the pace. Believe me, there are enough cautious and timid 
people where it counts — after all, that is the best recommendation 
for civil service careers! — we can always have the brakes put on, if 
we just say so. It’s the opposite — oil on the axles and air in the tires 
and gas for the motor, ethyl, please! — that is needed now, because 
the world is moving at a terrific pace — with a lot of secularism back- 
seat driving. If we don’t use all our resources, even the liturgical ones, 
we may soon find a “religio depopulata.” H.A.R. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


MEDITATING THE a 
E adore Thy cross, 


O Lord; and we praise and glorify Thy holy resurrection: for behold by 
the wood of the cross joy came into the whole world (antiphon at the 
veneration of the cross, Good Friday). 


PALM SUNDAY 


Summary: Fulfilling an ancient prophecy, Jesus rides into Jerusalem in 
triumph, and the Jews cry out: “Blessed is he who comes in the name of 
the Lord.” 

Lord Jesus, You have planned well. In Your past relations with these 
people, You have done all things in the light of Your knowledge of human 
nature — especially its weaknesses. You have healed their sick, raised 
their dead, fed their bodies and their souls. You know how many times 
they have wanted to force kingship upon You. But You always escaped. 

Today it seems to be different. You deliberately expose Yourself to the 
glorification of the crowd. You exercise Your rights as Creater-Owner of 
all things when You tell the apostles to borrow the ass and its colt and 
bring them to You. You accept the joyous acclaim of the disciples and 
people. You are pleased at the way they all show their enthusiasm — 
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spreading their garments and tree branches in Your path and shouting: 
“Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed is he who comes in the name of 
the Lord!” 

You know what they are thinking about: that they believe You have 
finally consented to rule their nation as a political figure; You know 
therefore that their joy is not wholly spiritual. Nevertheless, You are 
’ glad of their tribute. And You know that, if there is self-interest in the 
hosannas of the grown-ups, the children’s shouts rise from innocent, love- 
filled hearts. 

Lord Jesus, You seem to want the acclaim, You rejoice in it, so much 
so that St. Luke even quotes Your reply to the long-faced, angry Phari- 
sees who ask You to rebuke the people: “I tell you that if these keep 
silence, the stones will cry out” (Luke 19:40). 

You seem to be saying that You are willing to accept ardent praise 
as it comes and when it comes and from no-matter-whom it comes — 
even from those who in five short days will use those same mouths to 
cry out again, only then for Your blood, for Your death. 

I think that this willingness of Yours to be acclaimed by the people 
proves truly that You are man. Above all, it proves that You are God. 
God hungers for human love. So it has always been in Your dealings with 
the likes of us, Lord Jesus. And so it will always be. Where is the mystery 
here? Is it in the depths of Your divine goodness that finds its joy in 
stimulating human hearts to their deepest fulfilment, to the love that 
literally makes them like Yourself? 

I don’t know the answers, Lord. But I do know that the mystery of 
Palm Sunday will go on till the end of time. You will always be giving 
Yourself to us, to our cities, our parishes, schools, convents, hoping for 
the adoring shouts we are capable of, knowing all the while that in our 
fickleness we will soon be turning away from You to other enthusiasms 
and in some cases even crucifying You again with our sins. 

But if You give Yourself to us often enough, perhaps some day our 
hearts will be set, never again to be changed, where true love is to be 
found. 

Lord Jesus, at Mass today I shall receive a palm from Your priest. I 
shall kiss it with reverence, and will hold it during the singing of Your 
passion. In all this I shall have my share in that first Palm Sunday pro- 
cession. More than that, I shall, by the acceptance of the palm, express 
my willingness to die with You. 

Then I shall take the palm home with me. Will You please take over 
from that moment on? Will You remind me every time I look at that 
palm in the months ahead that I have only one vocation: to cry out with 
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my voice and my life, “Hosanna to the Son of David”; to die with You, 
to rise with You, to live for You. “Glory and praise be to Thee, Re- 
deemer blest!” 


MAUNDY THURSDAY 


Summary: At the Last Supper Jesus washes the feet of the apostles and 
tells them: You ought to wash the feet of one another. .. . 

Lord Jesus, at the original Last Supper in Jerusalem You wash the 
disciples’ feet, You institute the Eucharist, give them Your new com- 
mandment of love for one another, promise to send them the Holy Spirit, 
and pray that they may all be one in You and in Your Father. Then 
You go out and sweat blood in the Garden of Olives as You pray Your 
Father not to make You drink the cup of suffering, “Yet, not as I will, 
but as Thou willest.” 

All this You do at the Last Supper. May I ask, Lord Jesus, why Your 
Church out of all those apparently more important events chooses Your 
washing of the apostles’ feet as the gospel for this Holy Thursday? Or 
why do You wash their feet in the first place? Your disciple John says 
that You, having loved Your own who were in the world, loved them unto 
the end. Could that be the answer? You know Yourself to be the em- 
bodiment of divine Love, and You wash their feet so that they will 
always remember You for what You are: Love incarnate. 

Your Church wants us to remember that, too, and she wants us, follow- 
ing Your example, to be love incarnate in our surroundings. But let us 
look at the scene. 

You have always been their hero. For three years they have come to 
see You as the center of their lives and as their God. You have had 
everything under control. But here they see You doing something that 
only slaves do. It is incredible: You are washing their feet! The splash 
of the water and the rustling of the towel continue. Now You stand 
before Peter. As you kneel, Peter says what all have been thinking: “Lord, 
dost Thou wash my feet? Thou shalt never wash my feet.” 

You look up at Peter and say these strange words: “If I do not wash 
thee, thou shalt have no part with Me.” What do You mean, Lord Jesus? 
I think that one of the most valuable lessons in life is to learn to accept 
love and love’s gifts graciously. Would Peter’s refusal of this humiliating 
action of Yours be a refusal to accept You and Your love? Would it 
mean further that it could be a refusal to accept Your way of life? 

Peter must have got the idea; he definitely wants to have part with 
You: “Lord, not only my feet, but also my hands and my head.” 

Even in that serious moment, You must smile at this plain, good, en- 
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thusiastic man who is to be Your future vicar. You tell him: “He who 
has bathed needs only to wash, and he is clean all over. . . .” 

After You have made the rounds of all, including the one who is to 
betray You, You explain further: “Do you know what I have done to 
you? You call Me Master and Lord, and you say well, for so I am. If, 
therefore, I the Lord and Master have washed your feet, you also ought 
to wash the feet of one another. For I have given you an example, that 
as I have done to you, so you also should do.” 

Lord, now I can understand why Your washing the apostles’ feet is 
Your Church’s choice for today’s gospel. You have come not only to be a 
Savior, but a way of life, a way of life with but one mark: love for one 
another. In a few minutes You are going to say: “A new commandment 
I give you, that you love one another: that as I have loved you, you also 
love one another. By this will all men know that you are My disciples, if 
you have love for one another” (John 13:35). 

Lord Jesus, wash my feet. Wash away false humility that stands op- 
posed to Your show of love for me. Wash away that false self within 
that prevents my obeying You when You say to me: “I have given you 
an example, that as I have done to you, so you also should do.” Make me 
see that “Where charity and love are, there (and there alone) is God” 
(antiphon at the washing of feet, Holy Thursday). 


GOOD FRIDAY 


Summary: Jesus is nailed to the cross, lifted up, and, after three hours, 
dies. 

Lord Jesus, after the Last Supper, in the garden, You pray: “Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass away from Me; yet not as I will, but as 
Thou willest” (Matt. 26:39). As You pray a bloody sweat covers Your 
body and falls on the ground. The internal, life-long sacrifice of obedience 
and abandon to Your Father’s will is becoming external, and Your blood 
is the visible sign. 

More of that holy blood appears when the soldiers beat Your back into 
raw flesh and force a crown of thorns upon and into Your head. It leaves 
a trail of red all the way up to Calvary. It spurts from the holes the nails 
make in Your hands and feet. As it drips upon the rock during those three 
hours of Your being lifted up, Your life slowly drains away. Internal and 
external sacrifice are now one. “Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit. . . . It is consummated.” 

What are You thinking of up there on the cross, Lord Jesus? Am I 
right in concluding that the words You have spoken in the past come 
back to You now? “My food is to do the will of Him who sent Me, to 
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accomplish His work” (John 4:34). “I have come, not to do My own 
will but the will of Him who sent Me” (John 6:38). 

You and Your Father! Once You said to the Pharisees, “I know 
Him. . . . Ido know Him, and do keep His words.” At the Last Supper 
You told Him, “I have glorified Thee on earth; I have accomplished the 
work that Thou hast given Me to do” (John 17:3). But there is com- 
munion between Him and You. His words spoken to the world at Your 
baptism are now for You alone: “Thou art My beloved Son in whom I 
am well pleased.” 

There on the cross You are also thinking of Your people, Lord Jesus. 

You are dying not only out of obedience to Your Father’s will, but out 
of love for men. In the Good Friday liturgy Your Church has You ex- 
pressing these thoughts, “My people, what have I done to thee? or in 
what have I grieved thee? I brought thee out of the land of Egypt. . . 
I led thee through the desert forty years: and fed thee with manna, and 
brought thee into a land exceedingly good, and thou hast prepared a cross 
for thy Savior. . . . I have exalted thee with great power; and thou hast 
hanged Me on the gibbet of the cross.” 

These are Your thoughts as You hang there, and You are thinking 
not only of Your people, the Jews. You are thinking of Your people, the 
Christians. “My people, what have I done to you?” 

These are Your thoughts. And mine? I hardly dare say what I think. 
Let me again have recourse to Your Church. “Behold the wood of the 
cross on which hung the Savior of the world.” I behold the wood. I behold 
You on the wood. “Come, let us adore.” I don’t have to say anything 
particular to follow that instruction. I just stand beneath the cross. Like 
Mary, Your Mother. Son, behold thy Mother. Mary says nothing. She 
does nothing. She stands there looking up at You. That’s all she does. 

But standing there she is something. She is the perfection of human 
love and human self-abandon in the presence of crucified divine love 
and divine self-abandon. 

Standing is the sign of expectation and hope, of willingness to die, of 
desire for active participation. So it was for Mary. So it can be for me. 
From now on at every Mass I shall stand at Redemption with Mary, 
hoping that she will impart to me her willingness to die with You. 

Lord Jesus, You say to us, “Behold thy Mother.” You say to Mary, 
“Behold thy son.” Your Church says to all of us: “Behold your Savior.” 
Lord, in this triple Behold is all Life and all Love. In it I want to rest. 


EASTER SUNDAY 
Summary: Holy women, come to anoint Jesus in His tomb, are told by an 
angel that Jesus is risen. 
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Lord Jesus, these holy women are surely very faithful. Their affection 
for You does not die with Your death. They feel driven to express it in 
the spices they have bought for anointing Your dead body. They wish to 
wrap You in their love. 

But how are they going to get into the tomb? That great stone that the 
soldiers have rolled against the entrance — what can they do about that? 
For ordinary women, it would be an impossible obstacle and problem, 
but these are not ordinary women. Perhaps they recall something You 
once said about having faith that could move mountains, and a stone is 
a very tiny mountain. 

They love You, they long for You, they hurry to the tomb. But . . 
the stone is gone! They enter the cave. So is Your body gone. Amaze- 
ment, anger, grief possess them. Are they to be deprived of the chance 
to show You this last sign of their devotion? 

They see the young man who says to them: “Do not be terrified. You 
are looking for Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified. He has risen, he is 
not here. Behold the place where they laid him.” 

“You are looking for Jesus of Nazareth.” Lord, what a magnificent 
compliment to pay to anyone: to be told that they seek You. For surely, 
to seek You is all that matters in life. To seek is to find. Oh, it is true, the 
tomb is empty: You have risen. You have risen so that You can reward 
their seeking. For if they had simply found a dead body there, even Your 
dead body, the seeking would have ended in frustration. 

Lord Jesus, Your resurrection is the ultimate answer to the deepest 
desire of man. Man thirsts for the living God. You are the living God, 
Lord Jesus. Your resurrection proves it. As the deer longs for the foun- 
tains of water, so does my soul long for Thee, O God. My soul thirsts for 
God, for the living God: when shall I come and see the face of God 
(Psalm 41)? 

“You are looking for Jesus of Nazareth,” the angel says to me, too. 
and he is right. “He has risen, he is not here,” the angel repeats. Again 
he is right. You are not in the tomb, Lord Jesus, because You have risen 
into the heart of Your Church whence You cry out to us: “I have risen 
and am still with thee, alleluia.” 

It is so much better having You with and in me than to have You in 
the grave; for now I know the end of my seeking. I know it in the joy 
of possession. 

Your Church today is ablaze with joy . . . and with love, like the 
women who go to the tomb. “We, Lord, with faithful heart and cheerful 
voice, on this Thy resurrection day rejoice” (sequence) ! Truly, this is the 
day that the Lord has made, and we must rejoice and be glad in it. We 
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must give praise to Your Father for He is good: for His mercy endures 
forever. You, Christ, our Passover, have been sacrificed! 

“Pour forth upon us, O Lord, the spirit of Thy love, and in Thy 
goodness make us to be of one mind and heart, whom Thou hast fed 
with Thy Easter Sacrament” (postcommunion). 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Summary: Jesus appears to the apostles, institutes the sacrament of 
penance, and confronts Thomas who had doubted His resurrection. 

Lord Jesus, You whom they loved have returned from death. “Peace be 
to you.” You greet them, as You show them Your wounds. Only when I 
think of their years of familiar intimacy with You and then of their 
having forsaken You in Your need can I realize how very much they must 
rejoice at Your return. Now, they think, they can make it up to You, they 
can wipe out their desertion. 

You understand them now as You always have. They may have aban- 
doned You on Friday, but they are Your men, the ones You have chosen 
to do Your work, and You are glad to be back with them. You will not 
give up on them now. “As the Father has sent Me, I also send you. Re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit; whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 

To forgive sins! “Who can forgive sins, save God alone?” the Phari- 
sees asked. Now the apostles are to have that power. You made them 
priests at the Last Supper when You told them: “Do this in commemora- 
tion of Me,” so that they can offer Your body and blood in sacrifice. 
Now they can also forgive sins. All of which means that You will act in 
and through them until the end of time. You are thinking of us, of our 
need for constant forgiveness and for sacrifice. 

Thomas isn’t there when You appear, and You are gone by the time 
he returns. He refuses to accept the word of his companions. Unless he 
can see the hole of the nails and put his hand into Your side, he will not 
believe. 

I can see him there all that week, holding himself aloof from their joy, 
his loud protests gradually giving way to the conviction of the others, 
but still too stubbornly human to admit that he was wrong. 

Now it is Sunday again. It is like last Sunday, only Thomas is present. 
You stand in their midst, the focus of their love-filled eyes. You give 
Your familiar greeting: “Peace be to you!” Then You turn to Thomas: 
“Bring here thy hand and put it into My side; and be not unbelieving, 
but believing.” 

It is one of the most dramatic moments in all history. “My Lord and 
my God!” 
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Surely it is also one of the most religious moments. Just five words 
are spoken, but they issue from the depths of a man who has failed You 
not once, but twice . . . and bragged about it. It is a cry of grief, of 
sorrow, of desire, of love, as well as of praise and adoration. It is the 
voice of Adam and Eve and all their descendants, it is the cry of man- 
kind in the presence of the Savior of mankind: a Savior who is man, 
for He suffers and dies; a Savior who is God, for He rises from the dead. 

You accept Thomas’ gift of praise as You will later accept the pouring 
out of His blood of which this moment of confession is the foreshadowing. 
Your words to him sound a little harsh. But that’s only appearance. How 
could You be harsh with one who will be such a “savior” to us? Thomas, 
the good sinner, shows all future sinners what to do: “My Lord and my 
God!” 

“Because thou hast seen Me, Thomas, thou hast believed. Blessed are 
they who have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

That’s us, Lord Jesus. We do not see You. We just try to live Your 
life. And if we believe and merit Your praise, much of the credit must go 
to poor, more-or-less disgraced, doubting Thomas, who knew enough 
to admit his mistake, who gives us the words that create faith, life, and 
love if we will only use them: My Lord and my God! A word of thanks 
toYou ... andtohim. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Summary: Jesus uses the parable of the Good Shepherd to sum up and 
describe what He has done for us. 

Lord Jesus, You say, “I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd lays 
down his life for his sheep.” You have proved Your claim to be a good 
shepherd in the only possible way: You have given Your life for us. 
The memory of that Friday is still alive. “Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit,” You said, and bowing Your head, You expired. The 
Good Shepherd lays down His life for His sheep. 

There is another mark of a good shepherd: he knows each of his sheep 
by name, and they know him. You also make this claim: “I am the good 
shepherd, and I know Mine and Mine know Me, even as the Father 
knows Me and I know the Father.” 

Lord Jesus, I cannot fully understand You without a thorough knowl- 
edge of what You mean when You say, “I know.” Someone has said that 
to know means “to understand, to have confidence in, to love, to live for.” 
You say that You know us, Your sheep. That means that You under- 
stand us; You understand everything about us, our potentiality for good 
and for evil. 
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In spite of that understanding, You seem to have confidence in us, for 
You put Your shepherding into our hands. Surely You have shown that 
You love us — that is actually what this image of the shepherd means. 
And You wouldn’t be our Good Shepherd if You hadn't risen to live for 
and in us. 

“I know Mine. . . . ” Now You can really fulfill your vocation as the 
Shepherd who gathers His flock around Him to feed them and unify them 
and give them a chance to know You. For is that not eternal life, to know 
You and Your Father? 

“Mine know Me. . . .” We do not do nearly as well as You. I think I 
understand You better now that Lent and Holy Week are over; and my 
understanding will grow with the meditation of these gospels and the year 
by year living of Your Church year. And nothing helps more than Easter 
to deepen my confidence in You. So also nothing helps more than the 
Eucharist, “Your Easter sacrament,” to increase my Jove for You. If 
that love is tainted with self-interest, I do want it purified. 

I have gone through a kind of dying, too, during Lent and Holy Week. 
Of course, it wasn’t very painful, but I have at least tried, and wanted to 
share Your sacrificial will. And I have risen with You at Easter. Now 
only one thing remains: to live for You by prayer and action so that 
the ultimate desire of Your Good Shepherd heart may be gratified: that 
there may be one flock and one shepherd. 

Lord Jesus, if I do not live for You, I do not really know You, and 
then I am not a good sheep. But how to live for You? You say, “Other 
sheep I have that are not of this fold. Them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear My voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 

If there is anything that describes You, it is that last sentence. You 
are the Savior of men, of all men. You gave Your life for all. You are 
distressed at the vast number of pagans and still more at the division 
among us Christians. What You began on Calvary and Easter must con- 
tinue. And You have chosen us — priests, religious and laity — to finish 
Your work. 

Perhaps this is the final mark of Your love for us: Your knowing us, 
Your having confidence in us, Your giving us the blessed responsibility 
of bringing other sheep to You as tokens of our love for You. 

“O God, my God, to Thee do I watch at the break of day: and in Thy 
name I will lift up my hands, alleluia!” 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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A REPORT ON FOUR YEARS OF PRAYING 


WITH yates no 
O THE editor of WorsHIP 


we are grateful. The invitation to write at length about the divine office 
in English in a widely circulated magazine offers us the opportunity to 
reach those whom we answered briefly for lack of time during the past 
four years. So, to you—religious, lay apostles, oblates and others, from 
the east coast to the west, from Canada to the Mexican border—this 
comes as a personal message, sharing in full our experience. To others, 
also, who would like to know, it comes with like sentiments. 

Much of this article has been taken from one written earlier for The 
Benedictine Review, a periodical limited largely to Benedictine sub- 
scribers. To those, then, who have read some of this matter elsewhere, I 
beg with St. Paul, “But do bear with me.” 


BEGINNINGS 


In the late summer of 1949, the conventual chapter voted almost unan- 
imously to adopt the divine office in English, as soon as English mon- 
astic breviaries would be available. This desire was approved by our 
ecclesiastical superior, the Most Reverend Bishop. However, no one 
then dreamed that before the close of the following year, the year of 
Jubilee, our community would not only be reciting, but even singing, 
the divine office in English. 

We are a community of Benedictine sisters of diocesan jurisdiction, 
numbering 300 members. Our motherhouse is in Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Prior to 1950, we recited the Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary in Latin. 

In the summer of 1949, Fr. Raban Hathorn, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad 
Archabbey was sent to give an orientation course in the divine office. 
At the same time, Fr. Bede Scholz, O.S.B., from Conception Abbey gave 
conferences on the Holy Rule. During that summer and the next, all 
sisters ordinarily attending school elsewhere remained at the mother- 
house. Nurses and others working in houses that remain open all the year 
round alternated with substitutes so that every member in the commun- 
ity attended at least half the course. 

The Fathers, through their collaboration, gave an intense spiritual 
preparation for the divine office. This groundwork was based on the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, the living and life-giving power of the 
sacraments, and the importance of active participation in the life of the 
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Church. They stressed that the eucharistic Sacrifice would invariably 
accomplish our more perfect incorporation and transformation in Christ, 
if the instruction and prayer of the word surrounding the mysteries 
were better understood by all. 

During these summer courses, the use of English for the divine office 
was hardly mentioned, except as a remote possibility which was being 
written about and discussed. We realize now, however, that these courses 
were of the utmost importance in preparing the community for the op- 
portunity which was soon to come. 

In May of 1950, the Monastic Diurnal edited by St. John’s Abbey, 
was announced.! Although the translation was not prepared for choral 
recitation, we adopted it, hardly expecting another translation in the 
near future. 

The recitation of all the Day Hours was officially begun in the mother- 
house with the first Vespers of the feast of the Beheading of St. John the 
Baptist, August 29. The mission sisters were asked to wait. The following 
summer they found the rhythm and tempo established and fell in line 
without too much special practice. 


SUNG PRAYER 


During this same summer, Fr. Raban adapted Compline to chant in 
order to prove that the office in English could be sung. We have sung 
Compline every night since then, at the motherhouse and on all of the 
missions. 

As the season of the “O” antiphons neared, some sisters asked to sing 
them. These antiphons were adapted to the original chant melodies and, 
beginning on December 17, Vespers were sung from the little chapter or 
Capitulum on. Then Christmas Vespers, too, were asked for, adapted 
and sung, to the great joy of all. 

Within one year’s time, Vespers for all first class feasts, some second 
class feasts, and Sundays were adapted and sung. The enthusiastic de- 
mand and wholehearted cooperation of the sisters forced the production. 
At the close of Mary’s Year, ecclesiastical approbation has been sought 
to print the first monastic vesperal of English chant in honor of her who 
sang the first canticle of the New Law. 

Our objective in adapting plain chant to English is, first, to retain the 
melodic line of the musical text in the Monastic Antiphonal; secondly, 

1 This volume contains the full monastic divine office except Matins. In size 


and length of time required for its recitation, it corresponds more or less to the 
Short Breviary. 
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to retain, insofar as possible, the characteristics peculiar to the chant 
idiom ; however, in both cases, to modify freely in favor of the English 
text. 

Compromises involving both the verbal and musical texts are neces- 
sary in adapting the English to the chant if the spirituai integrity of 
chant is to be retained. Ultimately, the preservation of the spiritual 
power of the chant idiom is more essential than the accidental adherence 
to the changeable rules governing English song composition. 

English chant is a new chant and is not to be compared with Latin 
chant. The virility and power of its rhythm must arise naturally from 
the practical use of the living language. The dynamic accent of the 
English must be given precedence and be produced with vigor and 
strength rising out of the understanding of what one is saying. This 
truthfulness gives it a beauty that is unique. In the hierarchy of values, 
understanding the liturgical text is more essential than the aesthetical and 
technical perfection of music (not that the latter is unimportant) ; music 
must always remain subordinate to the text, “since music is simply a 
part of the liturgy and its humble handmaid” (Motu Proprio, Pope 
Pius X). 

At this early stage, the perfection of adaptation and technical difficul- 
ties can easily be overstressed. The vernacular movement of our time 
seems to parallel the early Christian change from Greek to the vernacular 
Latin. The musical adaptation, in which Greek influence was certainly 
retained, took years to perfect. 

That our chant heritage must be retained is imperative, or we shall rob 
this spiritual revival, begun by St. Pius X and deepened by his successors, 
of one of its most potent influences. That our pioneering attempt lacks 
aesthetical and technical finish, we readily admit; “it is only a child, 
but as a child, it is giving much joy to those acquainted with it and 
promises to give much deeper joy when grown up.” 


RESULTS IN THE COMMUNITY 


The use of the vernacular is social in function. Singing is too. And sing- 
ing the praises of God is very important. Much of the satisfaction with 
the English office in our community is due to the fact that we sing parts 
of it. Fluency and dignity in recitation have come from singing. Prac- 
ticing together has brought about unity, improved enunciation, voice 
blending and tone quality. After other contributing causes have been 
given due credit, almost all our sisters feel that the immediate compre- 
hension of the liturgical text and the adaptation of chant have become 
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the binding force of a new unity and joy evident in our community. Let 
excerpts from letters speak for themselves : 

A new spiritual bond of unity 
has been and is being strengthened daily among us as we recite the divine 
office in English. It has also made our sisters want to be there for every Hour 
so that they may unite their minds, hearts and voices with the group in singing 
the praises of God. . . . 


The divine office in English has united and is uniting our community in a 
bond of love in which we, knowing what we are saying, can joyfully recite, 
sing and be as extravagant as is Eternity in our love of God, using the Holy 
Spirit’s own words to praise, thank, offer reparation and petition to our 
heavenly Father. 


Ecclesiastical approbation has blessed our attempt from the begin- 
ning. Initially, our Bishop, the Most Reverend Albert Lewis Fletcher, 
restricted his permission, withholding a permanent approval until experi- 
ence proved the experiment good for our community. However, already 
one year later, after a canonical visitation, His Excellency said that not 
only had there been no dissenting voice against the vernacular and the 
singing, but that nearly all the sisters had been lavish in their praise of it. 

In October, 1954, the Right Reverend Bernard Kaelin, O.S.B., abbot 
primate of the Benedictine Order, visiting here, sanctioned our use of 
the English divine office and encouraged our pioneering effort at adapt- 
ing the English to chant. Later, at a meeting of the Benedictine Mother 
Superiors held at Ferdinand, Indiana, the Abbot Primate introduced 
the subject and made the following statements which, with his permis- 
sion, we quote: 

1) The use of the office in the vernacular is spreading among 
active communities of sisters in the United States. The possibilities of its use 
should be given due consideration, as being one of the means of “adaptation” 
to the needs of our times—such adaptation having been recommended by our 
Holy Father. 

2) Praying the full divine office in the traditional Latin is the ideal, if the 
sisters understand Latin sufficiently well. 

3) If use of the vernacular is an aid to the spiritual life of the sisters, it is 
good. 


Latin is impractical for our own community in which the majority of 
sisters are so busily engaged in teaching in elementary schools, in hos- 
pital work, or in various forms of domestic work, that they have little 
time to pursue the advanced study of Latin needed for a real apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the breviary. 
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Effects prove that for our community the office in English is good. Its 
introduction brought about a spontaneous return to reciting the Day 
Hours at approximately the proper times! Lauds with its “Now the 
shrill cock proclaims the day, and calls the sun’s awakening ray,” and 
“Dawn sprinkles all the east with light,” can be prayed together rever- 
ently and truthfully in the mother tongue only in the morning. 

Regardless of the sacrifices involved, it is being done. The following 
is from a sister working in a large mission-institution kitchen: 

Rising at 
a very early hour, while the sky is still filled with stars, in peaceful quiet, we 
gather in our little chapel for prayers. Conscious of God’s presence and of 
our dependence on Him, our voices penetrate through the silence before dawn 
with the words, “O God, come to my assistance.” What is there more pleasing 
to a religious than to sing God’s praises over a world of people still in deep 
slumber? It is the joy that the angels had when they sang, “Glory to God in 
the highest.” Who can describe the feeling that fills our hearts when we fol- 
low the psalmist through the psalms? Every word seems to echo through 
the earth when we say the psalms of praise and call on all that God has 
created to give praise to Him. What a wonderful preparation we have for the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass! We have brought all that God has created to His 
altar, and now we will offer it and ourselves with the priest through our Lord 
Jesus Christ to our Father in heaven. 


Further comments from the sisters: 
The divine office in English has 
given us a deeper appreciation and a more prayerful study of holy Scrip- 


ture. ... 


I think the greatest benefit we have derived is the strengthening of the family 
spirit. Not only is there an eagerness to play and work together as a unit, but 
more than anything to pray together. . . . 


It may be that other communities do not need the English divine office, 
but I could “shout unto God and all the earth” from these beautiful moun- 
tains, that God has so richly blessed us. . . . 


To make a long story short, for me the office as it is now, is a source of 
consolation, inspiration and mediation, whereas before it was almost a drudg- 
ery—just something that had to be done—something that left me with an 
unsatisfied feeling. . . . 


Since we are praying our office in English, it is no longer that daily chore 
which has to be performed. It had no pleasant part in the daily routine be- 
cause of the very little non-living Latin I knew. Now we live the Church 
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year more closely in union with Christ. Prayer-life is now the thing and all 
else falls in line. . . . 







I have seen a quotation from the psalms ease nervous tension and turn a 
trying situation into a humorous one. .. . 


























When illness and emotional disturbances hamper and affect adversely the 
proper operation of higher faculties, the office in English burns deeply in 
one’s heart vistas of God’s love and mercy to us—and His mercy endureth 
forever... . 





I have been such a waster of graces and now I find in the English office 
a source of continual refreshment. It has truly helped me to see myself much 
less noble than I thought I was five years ago, and it has inspired me with 
a sincere desire to grow closer to God—especially each time we pray Psalm 
re 


Haven’t we often welcomed the timely reminder of “how good and pleas- 
ant it is for brethren to dwell in unity” when tempted to impatience and 
self-seeking? Thus the prayer of the Church becomes our own in an in- 
timacy that could hardly be achieved if it were recited—even attentively—in 
a language not readily understood by the monastic family. . . . 


It has gradually led us to concentrate on God and His perfections rather 
than on ourselves and our imperfections. . . . 


It has made praise, adoration, worship—the first duty of a religious—a real 
6 6 6 


Speaking of the value of the divine office in English on the missions, 
one sister writes : 

The advantages of praying the Church’s own prayer in the 
mother tongue are never more apparent than when one is taken away from 
the conventual environment for small-mission work. On two or three-Sister 
missions which may not of «~ the opportunity for daily Mass, it is hard to 
keep a vital awareness of spiritual values. When religious life is shorn to 
the bare essentials, the spiritual food one is expected to live on must be solid 
and capable of instant assimilation. . . . How easy it is to live in the spirit 
of the Church, the spirit of Christ, when familiar phrases and verses of the 
Hours repeatedly rise to the surface of our consciousness. . 


That our sisters are gaining a deeper understanding and love of the 
mysteries of Christ is evident from their comments. That, ultimately, is 
the purpose for any “adaptation” in the Church. Our being formed in 
Christ or our part in “filling up the things that are lacking in Christ” 
is dependent upon our understanding, loving and sharing His life of 
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glorifying God and redeeming souls—living in mystery the life He lived 
in history—to the end that we may share in His glory. 

In answer to those who ask, “How can we get the novices to love the 
divine office?” the following is being observed in the novitiate since we 
pray and sing the divine praises in the mother tongue: 

1) The transition from individualistic to liturgical prayer-form is 
natural. 

2) Immediate participation in choir gives them a feeling of belonging 
to our family in God. 

3) Active participation arouses interest in studying the psalms and 
quickly leads to application in their lives. 

4) Choral repetition facilitates memorizing. 

5) Psalm verses are readily fitted to every circumstance in life. 

6) The meaningful liturgical text set to simple chant melodies at- 
tracts them to Gregorian chant. 

7) The spirit of the liturgical seasons and feasts of the Church is 
as it were “poured in.” 

Psalms recited with understanding and in common have a purifying 
and unifying effect. To the newcomers it is seemingly or the surface at 
first. There are spontaneous bursts of laughter at practice, but before 
long the repetition of a verse as simple, and certainly as unsophisticated, 
yet strong, as “be not like the horse and the mule” becomes “more 
piercing than any two-edged sword.” The latter must have been un- 
sheathed for the novice who on “one-of-those-days” induced her neigh- 
bor to intone for her the verse, “O Lord, my heart is not proud.” 


CARRY-OVER INTO THE APOSTOLATE 


School children, too, are being influenced by our use of the vernacular in 
the liturgy. Many teachers write that they use parts of the office to instill 
the spirit of the seasons and the feasts of the liturgical year. 

We begin the 
day with the singing of the hymn for Terce and end it with the hymn for 
Compline. At one o’clock we sing the Magnificat on the eighth psalm tone. 
The children simply love it and ask for more... . 


Having learned to sing the psalms and antiphons in the motherhouse, it is 
easy to teach them to the children who are captivated by their simple melodies. 
I taught my boys and girls to sing the antiphon for the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, “Draw us, O Virgin Immaculate,” but I hear them humming and 
singing it during recess. They have also learned the Advent Vesper hymn, 
which they sang every day during the season. . . 
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Each morning we begin the day by singing an abbreviated form of Terce. 
We use only one psalm and omit the collect, since the little ones in the first 
and second grade must sing it from memory. The rest of the Hour, the hymn, 
chapter, versicle and litany, they sing, taking the psalm on the eighth tone. 
Following a brief period of mental prayer, we go to our classrooms and begin 
class with the collect of the day and an invocation to the saint of the day 
or, on a ferial day, with a versicle from the office. In this way the children are 
able to live in the spirit of the liturgy even though we have Mass only once 
during the week. . . . 


We were studying about David and the psalms in the sixth grade catechism 
class, and I asked the group what they thought the psalms held for us today. 
After they had given their ideas, I suggested that they dramatize Psalm 121 
for the rest of the school since we sing it every morning. The children were 
to do it without any help, and the following week they presented their dram- 
atization. They took the words of the psalm quite literally as meaning that 
life here on earth is a pilgrimage to reach Jerusalem (heaven). Following 
their presentation, we discussed it as a group and the fifth grade asked permis- 
sion to present the same psalm. Their interpretation was entirely different. 
They were studying the sacraments and the Mystical Body, and to them 
“Jerusalem” was the Church where all the members of Christ were “joined 
compactly together,” not only while in church praying together but also 
at home and at play. Their efforts were somewhat feeble but their enthusiasm 
supplied what was lacking in experience. At least they gained a deeper ap- 
preciation of the versatility of the psalms and the realities which they contain. 


Our use of English also has its place as a means of spreading love of 
the office among the laity. One sister writes: 

Often during the year, lay 
people drive us to the motherhouse and we always invite them to attend 
Vespers with us. They find it a real inspiration and, as one man puts it, “I 
couldn’t find the place in the book, but it wasn’t necessary, for I could under- 
stand every word of it.” 


Many guests and relatives of the sisters attend our office at every 
opportunity. Soldiers, Catholic and non-Catholic, musicians and non- 
musicians, from Camp Chaffee, twelve miles away, come, more or less 
regularly, for Vespers and Compline on Saturdays and Sundays. Many 
participate. 

The history of our experience is necessarily associated with the 
monastic breviary. However, the shortened breviary, now being pub- 
lished in many vernacular languages, is similar in content, and for those 
not bound to the full office it should achieve the same effects towards a 
more complete living with the Church. 
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Cardinal Saliége, archbishop of Toulose, in his preface to Livre 
d’Heures, a short breviary in French published by the monks of En- 
calcat, asks: 

Is it better to recite without understanding, without being nour- 
ished, simply by an effort of the will? Or is it better to recite that which con- 
stitutes the essence of the office, viz. the psalms, in French — those psalms that 
Jesus prayed, and that the saints of the Old Testament and so many priests 
and religious since the time of Christ have made the vehicle of ardent prayer? 

Merely to ask the question is to answer it. 

This book . . . is made for all souls of good will, religious or others. They 
will find therein the nourishment they need for their piety. It will help them 
penetrate more deeply into the spirit of the Church, for in it the Church herself 
teaches us to pray, and she it is who prays in us and through us. . . . 

It will take its place next to the missal, which it helps us to understand 
more completely, and whose benefits it prolongs through the day. 


Corporate, intelligent participation in celebrating the mysteries of 
Christ, and a more immediate understanding of Scripture, the word of 
God, whether prayer or instruction, cannot fail to contribute substan- 
tially to our common and most urgent goal: “to restore all things in 
Christ.” Sister M. Clarine, O.S.B. 


A PASTORAL LETTER! 


RULY providential was the 
reign of St. Pius X from 1903 to 1914, that period preceding the first 
World War, when all hope for peace in the world seemed shattered. His 
pontificate marked a great spiritual revival in the Church in modern 
times. Saint that he was, he moved almost exclusively in the realm of 
Faith. He became the parish priest of Christendom, for he knew the 
soul of the people, He had led an active life among them. He had been 
in contact with the poor in their homes. He had gone into the shops 
of the tradesmen and working places of the laborers. 

In his allocution at his first consistory as Pope, Pius X declared: “It 
is strange to find that there are many influenced by that passion for 


+Entitled: “On the Active Participation of the Laity in the Liturgy,” and 
— to be read at all parish Masses on Quadragesima Sunday, Feb. 27, 
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novelty which is so characteristic of Our time who exert themselves to 
guess Our plans for the exercise of Our Pontificate. As if there were 
any ground for investigation, or it were not plain that the way We 
wish to follow, and the only one possible for Us, is that traced out by Our 
predecessors until now. We have already declared that Our object shall 
be to restore all things in Christ, and since Christ is the Truth, the 
teaching and proclaiming of the truth must be the first duty to be 
undertaken by Us. Hence, it shall be Our care that the words of Jesus 
Christ, simple, clear and efficacious, shall ever flow from Our mouth 
and be deeply impressed upon men’s minds to be sedulously guarded. The 
keeping of His words He Himself has determined to be the chief means 
of knowing the truth: ‘If you continue in My word you shall be My 
disciples indeed, and you shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.’ ” 2 

Since the days of the Protestant Revolt, Christian preaching had been 
geared to defend the visible organization and teaching authority of the 
Church of Christ. As a result, there was less emphasis in Christian 
thinking on the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, and many of 
the faithful had lost sight of their role in the social worship of Christ’s 
Body. 

No one realized more than St. Pius the necessity of a spiritual re- 
vival drawing its strength from the sacred Liturgy. Therefore he strove 
to bring to this century that glorious treasure of the Mystical Christ 
which had been buried and hidden from the world and even from a 
great majority of the faithful because of ignorance and neglect. He 
saw that return to corporate worship was the one effective means to 
combat the decay of morals and religion so marked in his day. 

Once, in the days of the early Christians, the Church, rightly under- 
stood, had conquered a pagan world in which the “natural” man had 
a record of great achievements. St. Pius had the vision to see that the 
Church in the twentieth century, once again properly understood as 
the Mystical Body of Christ, could adequately Christianize “the bloated 
neo-paganism” of the day. 

And thus to a cold, indifferent world, estranged from Christ, the 
Saint declared: “Filled as We are with a most ardent desire to see the 
true Christian spirit flourish again and to be preserved by all the faith- 
ful, We deem it necessary to provide first of all for the sanctity and 
dignity of the temple, in which the faithful assemble for no other object 
than that of acquiring this spirit from its foremost and indispensable 


* John 8:31, 32. Allocution, Nov. 9, 1903. A.A.S. XXXVI, p. 195. 
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fount, which is active participation in the most holy mysteries and in 
the public and solemn prayer of the Church.” % 

St. Pius was calling for a revival of virile Christianity; not religion 
in name only, but the Christian life whole and entire, with all its vital 
truth and power. He would bring into being a new age of faith and 
after the centuries of cold intellectualism he would bridge the gulf back 
to the warmth of the early ages of Faith and applied Christianity. 

But when we heed the call of St. Pius to “active participation in the 
most holy mysteries,” we must bear in mind the entire system of the 
official worship of the Church. Active participation in holy Mass by 
the entire parish community is most important, for the Mass is the 
center, the heart of Christianity. But from the Mass, the graces of 
Christ’s redeeming death radiate outward in ever widening circles, first 
through the seven great Signs which bear grace for every ordinary and 
extraordinary need of man’s life. Then through the divine office the 
liturgy consecrates each hour of the day, each watch of the night. Finally 
the circles widen and the influence of Calvary spreads to hallow all of 
creation through the blessings of the Ritual. 

“The power of the great sacrifice of Calvary is to be communicated 
to all creatures through the Church which is the Mystical Christ, to 
mankind in the sacraments, and to inanimate creatures in a great vari- 
ety of blessings. This continual infusion of the graces of Christ’s re- 
demption produces a gradual elevation, a transfiguration of mankind, 
first of all, and also of the entire material universe.” ¢ 

On the afternoon of August 21, 1947, during the National Liturgical 
Week held here in Portland, during a special meeting of parish priests 
from all over the United States as well as from Canada, England and 
France, a resolution was passed, asking that the Holy See be petitioned 
for some use of the vernacular in the administration of the sacraments, 
so that the beauties of the liturgical texts might be better appreciated by 
the laity, who would be thus encouraged to a more active participation 
in the sacred rites. 

As a result of such petitions from various groups, the Bishops of 
the United States, meeting in November, 1951, authorized the prepara- 
tion of such a Ritual for eventual use in this country, to be presented 
to the Sacred Congregation of Rites for its approval. After much study 
and revision of the text, the proposed Ritual was submitted to the Sacred 
Congregation which, on June 3, 1954, gave formal approval. 

*Motu Proprio, “Tra le sollecitudini,” Nov. 22, 1903. A.A.S. XXXVI, 


pp. 327, 328. 
*Dom Ildefons Herwegen, The Art Principle of the Liturgy, pp. 18f. 
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It is my earnest desire that the priests of this Archdiocese, diocesan 
and regular, make the fullest use of this great new privilege of using the 
vernacular, to the extent authorized, in the administration of the sacra- 
ments, in prayers for the dying, in funeral services and in various 
blessings, to the end that the faithful may participate much more ac- 
tively than has hitherto been possible. . . . 

In his first encyclical letter, setting forth a program for his pontificate, 
St. Pius X declared: “In this arduous work of restoring all mankind 
to Christ, priests must have the help of laymen.” 5 The Holy See ap- 
plied this principle not only in the fields of social action and education 
but also to the Liturgy. May all of us—priests, religious and laymen— 
come to appreciate ever more the beauties of the Christian Liturgy and, 
as members of Christ’s Body, take full advantage of our opportunity to 
share in the official worship of the Mystical Christ. 

Portland in Oregon + Edward D. Howard 


VIGIL WITH 72 |, | 
Y OWN mother, 


non-Catholic, commented about our 1954 Easter Vigil: “It was the 
most impressive religious ceremony I’ve ever seen, and with the help of 
the pamphlets and with Father in the pulpit explaining, I really felt I 
was a part of it all. I’m so sorry I went to the hospital half-way through 
my instructions. Maybe I could have been one with them. They looked 
so very, very happy.” 

The “they” in this case were 72 newly baptized Catholics. The whole 
congregation was thrilled by the making of so many brand new disciples 
of the 20th century. They were especially thrilled because almost every 
one of this congregation had played an active part in preparing the new 
Catholics. 

It started the day after Christmas when our Pastor called in the 
officers of our Holy Name Society. He said he wanted every non- 


* “EF supremi apostolatus,” Oct. 4, 1903. A.A.S. XXXVI, p. 183. 
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Catholic in our parish to receive a personal invitation to the Catholic 
information classes beginning right after the Unity Octave. 

We worked out a census card for non-Catholics, and picked out a 
friendly pamphlet and an invitation card to be left at every door. Next, 
we invited about five hundred parishioners to take part in the census— 
two to a square block. 

An outline on technique, emphasizing that the purpose of the census 
was “not to persuade but to invite,” was presented at a pep meeting, 
with an ex-Communist giving us the spark. Then, we proceeded te 
procure free advertising on radio, in newspapers, and by using posters 
and invitation cards. One paid advertisement brought in thirteen non- 
Catholics. Prayer-penance pledge cards were placed in the hands of 
every parishioner including our school children and shut-ins. Especially 
the shut-ins. A convert priest conducted our Church Unity services. 

The week we conducted the census was the coldest of the year, so 
we found almost everyone at home. The census taker came back beam- 
ing. This is what they wanted. They had been clamoring for a “more 
spiritual” project. 

The parish had become convert-conscious. They learned that all 
some perfect strangers needed was a friendly invitation. A great number 
of Catholics came with their non-Catholic friends. An outline and a 
pamphlet was given out after every class and taken home. Sunday 
leaflet missals were distributed the first four weeks, then the Sunday 
missal. 

The Sunday congregation became dotted with modern catechumens. 
In the question box, they accused us of being an unfriendly lot, so we 
had coffee after every class and put on a party for them. 

The class tour through the church made a deep impression on all. 
In a survey, they said the lessons on confession and the Eucharist were 
the most persuasive. Being able to get rid of their sins, and privileged 
to receive Christ, plus the supporting prayer and penance of all the 
parishioners—why shouldn’t they be persuaded? 

We reserved room for their non-Catholic friends at the Vigil service. 
And all of us wished we could feel so much a part of every Mass as we 
did on that Holy Night filled with alleluias. 

The new Catholics have a club now which meets monthly for a 
spiritual and social program. A number of them have brought pros- 
pective Catholics to this year’s class. 

There is so much I haven’t said about some very important details. 
We're working on permanent block chairmen now. The projects with 
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that set-up are unlimited. The Pastor said he’d appoint us as quasi- 
pastors of our block. He said that in olden days apostolic laymen used 
to receive minor orders to do this kind of work. We all feel it’s been a 
real privilege and joy to play our part in this apostolate. 

Incarnation Parish Phil Erlander 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CONVERT WORK SUGGESTIONS | 


N THE preceding 
essay, Mr. Erlander described briefly the parish campaign which re- 
sulted in 72 baptisms on Holy Saturday night. The pastor of Incarnation 
parish, Msgr. James H. Moynihan, had asked one of his assistants, 
Father Harry J. Majerus (now pastor at Franklin, Minn.) to supervise 
the campaign and the instructions. Because of the large number of 
baptisms, national attention was attracted. Following is an outline of a 
talk by Fr. Majerus to the seminarians of the St. Paul Seminary, which 
should prove of interest to the many who are engaged, one way or 
another, in convert work.—Epb. 


I. PREPARATION OF LESSONS 


1) Write out a little friendly talk to a non-Catholic friend. 
A) Consult a catechism on same subject (Catechism for Adults, 
Coogan; Winning Converts, O’Brien). 
B) Assume they know nothing. Don’t tell everything you know. 
They can only assimilate fundamentals now. 
C) Three good rules (borrowed from Bishop Brady) : 
a) Get into the middle of your subject at once. To get interest, 
use imaginary cases, current events, stories. 
b) Analogies aplenty (cf. Bishop Sheen). Proceed from 
known to unknown. 
c) Simplicity (cf. Fr. Lord). Don’t try to impress: teach. 
2) Prepare a mimeographed outline for each lesson. 
A) Read all the popular presentations of the subject you can, 
then write down your own. (An “outline” has numbers and 
letters, as has this page, not long paragraphs!) 
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B) Give reference readings on subject in New Testament, and in 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson. Have pamphlets available. 

C) Concentration time is less than ten minutes at a time. Break 
your lecture up with anecdotes, jokes, etc. 


II. PRESENTATION OF LESSONS (Friendly and Personal Interest) 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 


9) 
10) 
11) 


12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 


16) 


17) 
18) 


Make your audience comfortable, create informal atmosphere. 
In large class, stand, move around, have blackboard, rostrum. 
Get to know your audience before and after classes. 

Have basic texts available first class. 

Have outlines distributed after each class. 

Have registration cards and attendance slips available. 

Vary lessons with film, film strips, guest speakers. 

Begin and end promptly: 45 minutes lecture, 15 minutes written 
questions. 

Be available before and after class in private office. 

Be friendly: you are the Catholic Church to them. 

Distribute tests on Father Smith Instructs Jackson after topic is 
covered. Allow a week to complete it. Give Catholic fiancee test, 
too. 

Oral review of catechism after each of last six classes. 

Private conference with each candidate for special difficulties. 
Feed parish clubs with those definitely interested. 

Repeat in each class in different words: “You've been robbed.” 
That is: Whatever religion they profess is only part of the whole 
truth, which is to be found in its fulness in the Catholic Church. 
First class, introductions, you and your audience. Set-up of classes. 
Religion means of happiness; film and short talk on Mass. 
Announce Mass hours, give leaflet missals for first Sundays. 
Have coffee break before review classes, informal chats. 


Ill. PUBLICITY (Make the Parish Convert-Conscious) 


1) 
2) 


3) 
4) 


5) 
6) 


Parish door-to-door canvass, census, pamphlets: by parishioners. 
Contact mixed marriages by personal letters; past converts; free 
time on radio, TV, papers (local), posters, hand cards. 

From pulpit announce classes at least on 4 consecutive Sundays. 
Prayer pledge sheet in parish bulletin, give out hand cards. 

Have school children invite non-Catholic parents to come. 
Speak at city-wide Catholic clubs about class. 

Meet all the non-Catholics at mixed marriage receptions. 
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7) Know non-Catholic children of your parish. 
8) Invite those who came just’a few times to last year’s classes. 

9) Provide room for non-Catholic relatives at baptism, Vigil. 

10) Know and patronize your non-Catholic merchants, parishioners. 


IV. PRAYER (A Supernatural End Demands Supernatural Means) 


1) Masses, prayers, self-denial, by instructor. 

2) Get nuns, shut-ins(!), fervent Catholics, to pray, suffer for class. 

3) Get school children to adopt a candidate by number. 

4) Give prayer pledges to parishioners, apostolic groups. 

5) Have nightly services a week before: Unity Octave novena. 

6) Have the “Convert Club” meeting monthly offer special prayers. 

7) “One soul is of more value than the whole world.” Believe it, and 
live it. Rev. Harry J. Majerus 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


HERE Tenebrae services are im- 
possible on Maundy Thursday evening, and until such time as the “Last 
Supper Mass” will be permitted at its proper time, a para-liturgy may 
well prove useful for the evening devotions of this day. Here is a 
report of what a liturgical pioneer in England, Very Rev. Dean Raf- 
tery, has been doing in his parish of St. Wulstan’s, Fleetwood, Lancs. 
(taken from Mount Pleasant Magazine, Jan. 1955). 

“Maundy Thursday is celebrated in the morning by a sung Mass and 
procession to the altar of repose. In the evening we have a unique cere- 
mony which brings the Last Supper vividly before the mind’s eye. A 
table is prepared at the foot of the altar inside the sanctuary. On it is 
placed a chalice and a piece of loaf bread. Seated on either side of the 
Dean, who is wearing a white alb and a purple cope, are six boys from 
Standard IV (ten year olds). The reader is at the right side of the altar. 
The boys wear slippers but no stockings. They have been told about the 
ceremony that is taking place and their faces are shining, solemn and 
expectant. Their fathers and mothers are in the church, and also some 
of their uncles and big brothers, etc. 

“The lector reads the ‘Postquam surrexit’: ‘After our Lord was risen 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WoRSsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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from supper, He put water in a basin and began to wash the feet of His 
disciples.’ The Dean then takes off his cope, pours water into a basin 
and, on his knees, washes each boy’s feet and wipes them with a towel. 
As he does so the choir sings: 


Where charity and love are, there is God. 

The love of Christ has gathered us together. 

Let us rejoice in Him and be glad. 

Let us fear and love the living God, 

And let us love one another with a sincere heart. 


“After the washing of the feet, the Dean washes and wipes his hands, 


resumes his cope and goes to the centre of the table. . . .” 
The account goes on to describe how the Dean then “mimes” the 
Last Supper action of “taking bread, blessing, and breaking. . . .” But 


this will probably not recommend itself to all: nor does it seem entirely 
proper, since the real Last Supper was celebrated earlier in the day. The 
service could well be concluded by a solemn reading of the Last Dis- 
course, Climaxing in a solemn congregational praying of the Our Father. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors :— Dr. Lydwine 
van Kersbergen is a founder and the director of Grailville, Loveland, 
Ohio, from which several similar centers of training young women for 
the apostolate have taken rise, both in the U.S. and in mission lands. An 
informed living with the Church in her worship-life has always charac- 
terized the Grail approach.—Mother Kathryn Sullivan, of Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y., has collaborated with 
Fr. Steinmueller in writing several standard Scripture textbooks.— 
H.A.R. feels right at home again (we hope) in his Tractor seat, which 
he occupied alone with such distinction for fifteen years. Since in his 
present essay he pays tribute to various people who were leaders in the 
American vernacular movement, it is only elementary fairness to add 
that no one surpassed the Rev. H. A. Reinhold in pioneering the case 
for the vernacular with persistence, with clarity of argument and cour- 
age.—Rev. Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, is the 
author of The Week with Christ.——Sister M. Clarine, O.S.B., teaches 
chant at the Benedictine motherhouse of St. Scholastica’s Convent, Fort 
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Smith, Ark.—Mr. Phil Erlander is the President of the Holy Name So- 
ciety of Incarnation Parish, Minneapolis.—Rev. Harry J. Majerus has 
recently been appointed pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Franklin, Minn. 


Our cover design reproduces the first words spoken by God of which 
revelation tells us (Gen. 1:3). “Let there be light.” So began creation, 
the reflection of the eternal Light. And so begins the story of re-creation, 
after spiritual darkness had again made the earth empty and void. 

Light appearing in the darkness, Light overcoming darkness: these 
are the themes of the focal feasts of Christmas and Easter. In fact, it 
would be an easy matter to illustrate that light is one of the two basic 
motifs of all liturgical action—the other being that of the divine-human 
espousals. 

Easter, therefore, the climax of all liturgy, is the light-feast par excel- 
lence. Our debt of gratitude to our Holy Father for having restored the 
light symbolism of the Vigil to proper functioning is indeed great. In all 
humility we may paraphrase Scripture’s words: “Light was made; and 
we saw that it was good.” 

In his Dialogues, St. Gregory the Great, great not least as a teacher, 
borrows a similitude from Plato to convey the glad news of the new 
light. A woman with child is imprisoned in a cavern, where no faintest 
ray of light can enter. The child is born. As it grows in understanding, the 
mother sadly places her hands on the child’s sightless eyes and tells him 
of the beautiful light which she has forever lost and he has never known. 
A blind man knows he is blind; he hears men say, “I see.” In the 
cavern the child never hears men speak so, in his world there is none 
who sees the light. In the lightless cavern the child comes to doubt that 
light is. Darkness would not comprehend. 

The cavern is the world of Adam, and we are born into it, so lightless 
that we do not comprehend what is blindness and what is light. God tells 
us. Adam, fortunate being, came into a world of light and conversed 
with the Light. The news conveys little meaning to men in darkness. They 
refuse to believe that light is possible. God does more: the Light of the 
world came to dwell among us, to enlighten every man who comes into 
this world. Light commands, “Let there be light!” 

Lumen Christi! Deo gratias! 


This “brief,” which a friend has just called to our attention, might 
more appropriately have appeared at the beginning of Lent—to moti- 
vate our penances. But our Holy Father spoke the message (to prisoners) 
on Christmas day. And it is pertinent to us all every day, for every day 
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we must take up our cross and follow Christ. The spirit of that “follow- 
ing” is what spells the difference between servant and friend, between 
Old Testament and New Testament mentality, between Job’s “com- 
forters” and the free members of Christ. In these days of much neces- 
sary expiation, we are fortunate to have a spiritual leader who inspires 
generosity by stressing the positive. The statement: 

“If you do not let constraint embitter your spirit, but . . . voluntarily 
embrace your expiation instead of submitting to it as an inevitable fate, 
each one of you will be a conscious designer of your moral resurrection 
and will look on it as an honor to be a minister of the great justice of 
God, for whom there is equal glory in inviolated order as well as in 
order restored by expiation. Then each one of you, interiorly and truly 
freed from guilt, is no longer a culprit and a target of vengeance but a 
collaborator of God in the restoration of injured order.” 


The Osservatore Romano of February 1 front-pages the address 
which Father Bea, S.J., delivered at a scholarly gathering to commemo- 
rate the first ten years of the new psalter. Father Bea stated that “the idea 
of producing a new Latin version of the psalms originated entirely with 
the Holy Father himself. It arose from his pastoral solicitude and his 
fatherly charity towards those persons who are obligated to the daily 
recitation of the divine office.” 

The vast numbers of letters which have reached the Biblical Institute 
from priests and missionaries throughout the world, Fr. Bea continued, 
are irrefutable evidence that the generous enterprise of the Holy Father 
corresponded to a real need, and that his practical and pastoral aim in 
initiating the new psalter has been largely achieved. The Holy Father’s 
concern to give to priests the most clear, simple and faithful Latin ver- 
sion possible, in order that in praying the office they may derive there- 
from the greatest amount of light, grace and consolation, was the deter- 
mining factor guiding the translators. 

In its issue of January 9, the Osservatore quoted a letter of the Holy 
Father to Father Piatti, author of a new Italian version of the psalms, in 
which the Pontiff expresses his ardent hope that the psalter would again 
become “the Great Book of Prayer” for the laity too. He declares that it 
is tragic that the laity have almost “forgotten about such a great treasure 
of spirituality for the religious formation of the Christian and his con- 
tacts with God.” 


The NCWC news release, that use of the Latin-English and Latin- 
French rituals has been extended to all the dioceses of Canada by the 
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Sacred Congregation of Rites, is counterbalanced to some extent by a 
report from England that the hierarchy of that country have decided 
for the present not to ask for more vernacular in the ritual. A new 
translation of the ritual is being officially sponsored, but not for official 
use. 


“Taking the cross to His heart, Christ takes all those who fear death 
to His heart: all those who must face the knowledge of a painful ill- 
ness which can have but one end; all those who wait, without hope of 
a reprieve, for a death sentence to be carried out on them by other 
men; all those old people haunted by the certainty that their days are 
numbered. . . . Because Christ is to be stretched to the size of the 
cross, all those who love Him will grow to the size of it, not only 
to the size of man’s suffering, which is bigger than man, but to the 
size of Christ’s love that is bigger than all sufferings.” 

Some 175 pages of such thoughts and such language make up the 
posthumous volume, The Way of the Cross, written and illustrated by 
Caryll Houselander (Sheed & Ward: $2.75). There is not a page with- 
out an insight born of profound Christian sympathy (born in its turn 
of suffering?). Personally, we have been in the habit for some time 
of thinking of her as the Catholic Simone Weil. Her death is a loss 
to spiritual literature persuasive to modern man. The present volume 
could be a valuable vademecum during Passiontide; or good source 
material for the Tre Ore; or for meditation at any time. We are less 
convinced of Miss Houselander’s talents in drawing illustrations, though 
they are doubtless above current par. 


Perhaps the season will serve as excuse for making mention (over- 
due) of another volume of exceptional merit: Romano Guardini’s 
The Lord. Expertly translated by Elinor Castendyk Briefs, the book 
is published by Henry Regnery Co., Chicago (550pp.; cloth, $6.50). A 
reproduction of Rouault’s painting of Christ mocked by the soldiers, 
for the jacket, sets the tone, and arouses expectations which the text 
brilliantly fulfills. A friend of ours has a pet theory that, among mod- 
ern Catholic authors, Guardini is one of the few who never disappoints: 
there is always substantial thought, presented from an approach that 
makes it challenging. Certainly this book falls in that category. 

Only a few of his other works have been translated into English so 
far, but those few include the still basic Spirit of the Liturgy of more 
than twenty years ago. It is not easy to translate Guardini. His sensi- 
tivity to the finest nuances of spiritual values combined with a highly 
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admired literary style presents problems. But perhaps the deserved 
good press which The Lord is getting will help persuade publishers to 
give us more of his books in English. 

The Lord is typically Guardini: the Guardini who shows the influ- 
ence of Max Scheler by his power of psychological penetration in terms 
of the contemporary mind. The standard “lives of Christ,” content to 
list chronological data, here find their valuable complement. The essays 
originated as Sunday homilies. We are fortunate to be able to join the 
preacher’s audience. But, however gladly we recognize our debt to the 
American publishers, we do wish they had taken the pains to add a 
topic and Scripture index: without them the book loses at least half 
its potential of usefulness. 


We seem to recall reading somewhere about a certain English bible 
whose proof-readers failed to note the absence of a “not” in the sixth 
commandment. The last line of our last month’s back-cover text, while 
not deserving to rank with that classic blunder, does have an amusing 
perversity of its own: especially if one recalls that St. Benedict sum- 
marizes the whole of spiritual life in terms of humility (ch.7). Our 
apologies to the E. M. Lohmann Co., to our readers—and to St. Bene- 
dict. 


The Church has traditionally associated certain psalms with certain 
seasons. Thus, e.g., Ps. 90, quoted almost in its entirety in the Mass of 
the first Sunday of Lent, is a lenten psalm. (It is pleasant to muse about 
a correlation between this fact, and the fact that St. Benedict — who 
says that every day should have something of a lenten character — as- 
signs this same psalm to daily Compline.) 

Psalm 117 is the Easter psalm. The Jews sang it at their paschal feast, 
Christ and His apostles at the Last Supper. Its first verse: “Alleluia. 
Confitemini Domino .. .” is now the rousing “Alleluia” of the Easter 
Vigil Mass. Its 24th verse, “This is the day which the Lord has made,” 
resounds during the entire Easter octave. It is used instead of the 
Miserere after dinner from Easter to Ascension. In the divine office we 
recite it on Sunday, the weekly Easter. And finally, Christ quoted it pre- 
cisely to prophecy His Easter triumph (Matt. 21:42), and the apostles, 
after the event, to remind their unbelieving fellow Jews of it (e.g., Acts. 
4:11). 

Most authors have referred the origins of the psalm to the Jewish 
feast of Tabernacles, because of verse 15. But Dr. Kissane, in his recent 
critical Book of Psalms, presents what seems to us convincing proof 
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that the entire psalm refers rather to the exodus, that is, to the Old Test- 
ament pasch. This, of course, would make it doubly appropriate for 
Easter, the ancient pasch’s fulfillment. 

In any event, this psalm furnishes a splendid exemplification of scrip- 
tural and liturgical adaptability. Whatever its original purpose, if the 
psalm is now prayed as a Resurrection psalm, verse after verse comes 
to new life. Why not meditate it during Easter Week? Or ask religion 
classes, first to “interpret” it in the light of Easter, and then to pray it 
during Eastertide: before classes, after midday lunch, as thanksgiving 
after Mass. 

Moreover, as “every day should have a lenten character,” so every 
eucharistic day is without doubt a Resurrection day. It is a happy “ac- 
cident,” therefore, that in every Mass we are asked to chant vv. 25-26 of 
our psalm: “Hosanna: Benedictus qui venit....” And one of the inci- 
dental joys of living the liturgy is to discover how numerous and apt 
such “happy accidents” are! 


Good, Bad, and Different: —“I got up early so that we could get 
seats for the mass in the Royal Chapel. The chief attraction is the music, 
played and sung by the famous Vienna Boys Choir. I thought they were 
only fair, but the mass was the best performed I have even seen. Cer- 
tainly not religious, and highly theatrical” (From a travel report in the 
Saturday Review, Feb. 19, p. 41). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A LAY LITURGICAL SOCIETY 


To the Editor:—Last Michaelmas, 1954, the Schola of St. Michael and 
All Angels—a liturgical association for men—in London, England, 
celebrated its title day in a memorable fashion. 

As it was not possible to sing the Mass, or even to assist at a low Mass, 
it was decided to sing Matins and solemn Lauds of the feast in the late 
evening of the day before. We decided to sing the invitatory, Matins 
hymn, second nocturn psalms and antiphons, 3 responsories, Te Deum, 
and the whole of Lauds. As the chant for all this is not to be found in 
the Liber Usualis, we collected all that was needed from Desclée’s Invita- 
torium, the Roman Antiphonal and a medieval Worcester Antiphoner, 
and rounded up a number of breviaries for the psalms and lessons of 
Matins. Choir copies were duplicated of all the music not in the Liber 
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Usualis. The aid of the Rector of a church where we have often been 
invited to sing liturgical offices was impressed, and at 8:15 p.m. on 
Sept. 28 we assembled in the sanctuary, vested in surplices, etc. 
Everything went satisfactorily. The Rector vested in cope at the 9th 
lesson and acolytes assisted at the lectern. Solemn Lauds was sung 
exactly as solemn Vespers, with incense at the Benedictus. We all felt 
very happy at the end of it, and adjourned for refreshments. There 
were about twelve singers. 
71 Topsham Road Mr. B. N. Aldridge 
London, S.W. 17 


Epitor’s NoTteE:—The Schola of St. Michael and All Angels has been 
functioning actively in London for several years. It lists the following 
aims and ideals: 1) The Schola is intended to provide an immediate 
means of more extensive and intensive participation in liturgical of- 
fices (sung Mass, and all parts of the divine office) on first and second 
class feasts, and other agreed occasions. The office is to be sung pub- 
licly in any convenient church where permission of the Rector is given. 
2) As far as time and means allow, to render aid (where it is sought) 
in parishes for liturgical offices, where they are being newly attempted. 
To provide means of following the offices for those assisting, such as 
pamphlets, leaflets, etc. 3) Members are encouraged also to use the 
divine office, in whole or in part, daily. 4) To provide sung Nuptial 
Mass, the liturgy of the dead, for members or for others. 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . . “Protestants in my parish” to me means “parishioners in my par- 
ish.” They aren’t any closer to the Church mainly because I and my 
Catholic parishioners haven’t given the example and help that we should 
have given. 

I could have received the following letter from one of my Protestant 
parishioners : 

“Dear Pastor:—I noticed in your parish bulletin that you are for 
Brotherhood Week. In fact, you said it should last all year. You also 
invited us non-Catholics to a class on what Catholics believe and why. 
Do you really like us? I know you're against religious prejudice, but 
here are some things I’ve heard said in town by some of our good Catho- 
lic friends : ‘Of course our bridge club has only Catholics. . . . I get my 
groceries from Bill; he’s a Catholic. . . . We got to beat those Meth- 
odists in basketball. . . . I won’t be on the school board; they’re all 
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Protestants. . . . All my friends are Catholics. . . . Those Protestant 
kids in town are the worst.’ 

“I’ve known quite a number of priests, and I’ve picked up the follow- 
ing quotes, most of them second or third hand, I'll admit; but they 
hurt: ‘Now, don’t have anything to do with Protestants. . . . No Susan, 
you can’t bring your non-Catholic girl friend. . . . Why should I visit 
the non-Catholics in the hospital? . . . Why should I publicize that 
civil project? . . . Never been in a Protestant home in my parish. . . . 
If they want to find out about the Catholic religion, they know where 
to find me. . . . The team wouldn’t be any good if it weren’t for the 
Catholics.’ 

“I’m coming to your class anyway, but I can’t get my best friend to 
come along. Respectfully yours. . . .” 

I always feel somewhat embarrassed when, in convert instruction, we 
come to the catechism question : Did Christ die for all men? Rev. N.N. 


. . . I feel I must write to you my thanks for the great nourishing and 
energizing spirit which I draw each month from your magazine WorRsHIP. 
I have neither the time nor the ability to detail for you all that it means 
to me, but it is truly bread in the wilderness. . . . There is so much I 
could say to you about the problem of the liturgy on the parish level— 
especially about the blockades and dead-ends that one seems to meet 
after doing all that the rules allow. It is my fervent hope and prayer 
that the reforming of the Mass will be along pastoral lines, to make of 
it a vibrant, unforgettable community experience. . . . Rev. E. B. 


. . . The Easter Vigil has become the subject of discussion in the five 
Rural Pastors’ Study Clubs in our archdiocese (Cincinnati). Discussion 
among the priests is creating a lot of interest in this great privilege. The 
literature that you are printing for the better understanding of the Vigil 
is excellent. ... Rev. J. 


. . « Your magazine is unexcelled. Each issue comes filled with inspira- 
tional material, the like of which is found nowhere else... . Mr. F.K. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ETERNAL WOMAN. By Gertrude von Le Fort. Translated by Marie C. 
Buehrle. Limited Edition. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1954. Pp. xvi- 
110. Cloth, $3.50. 


At long last, after twenty years of waiting and wondering, we have 
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this tremendous book in English, as tremendous today as it was twenty 
years ago when first published in German, and no less tremendous in its 
translation. The adjective is meant in its original sense: it makes one 
tremble, this book, with awe and with fear. Awe at the overwhelming 
concept of womanhood as it came forth from the mind of the Creator, 
as it underlies all history. Fear lest we, our own generation as well as 
each individual woman, fail in our metaphysical and religious vocation, 
in our irrevocable answer which cannot be but identical with that of the 
“Handmaid of the Lord”: ultimate surrender to God. 

However, it may be necessary to mention that this is not a book for 
women only. What is said about woman throws a penetrating light upon 
man, his historic role and stature, his specific endowment and his religious 
character, since as creature before his Creator he too is under the mystery 
of the feminine: when his seemingly passive surrender to God, the “Be 
it done unto me,” becomes his ultimate act of will. Woman is merely one 
half of mankind and as such correlated to the other. It is man as son of a 
mother, as husband of a wife, as friend and collaborator of woman, man 
in his filial relationship to Mary, the Eternal Woman, who is addressed 
also. 

The greatest difficulty in conveying the meaning of this truly great 
book to an English-speaking audience seems to lie in the rendering of the 
German word Hingabe, Hingebung, Hingebungsgewalt. There is nothing 
passive or negative in the German word, since it means the act of giving 
away, of handing over, the gift of self, in the virile strength of a free 
decision. The only available English word, “surrender,” smacks of yield- 
ing, of being overpowered, of submission, of — “unconditional sur- 
render” of infamous memory. “To surrender” too easily suggests “to 
succumb,” which in itself is a perversion — “the woman who succumbs 
to man throws herself away.” 

The three aspects of womanhood — virgin, bride, mother — are 
treated with an astounding profoundness. Gertrud von Le Fort, the poet 
and writer, shows that she is no less qualified as theologian, philosopher 
and historian, but the poetic quality is translucent on every page, even of 
the English version. Acquainted as she is with art and literature, she 
takes her examples and illustrations from every field of culture, from 
every time and age. It is not “easy reading,” to be sure (which may ac- 
count for the “limited edition”), but there is such a wealth of wisdom 
and inspiration for anyone who is ready to think while reading, that one 
may hope for a real impact of the book on the actual condition of the 
American woman. 
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For a long time we have not read anything as profound and inspiring 
as we do here on Mary, the Eternal Woman. The Handmaid and the Co- 
redemptrix, the Virgin-Mother, the Mediatrix — all aspects of our Lady’s 
part in the history of salvation, which is and remains intertwined with all 
human history, are brought into focus (yes, even the mysteries of the 
rosary are seen in a new light!) and are integrated into the most powerful 
picture of the Eternal Woman. One cannot help marvel that it is a convert 
from Protestantism who was chosen to unfold this gigantic panorama 
of the dogmatic and apocalyptic content of Mariology — no less than 
eighteen years before the definition of the dogma of the Assumption. 
And the picture of woman in her time and beyond time are projected 
against this background. 

Woman as the bride of man’s spirit is the subject of the second essay. 
If not to the taste of the modern emancipated and sophisticated woman, 
aiming at equality with man, it is only because the symbolic and meta- 
physical content of the first essay has been missed or misunderstood. 
Sublime things are said about virginity, but the cause of the unmarried 
woman in the world, too, is lifted high into the health-giving light of the 
Eternal Woman and her fiat. 

The third part, concerning the mother, who is the timeless woman, 
devoted as she is to the child and through the child to succeeding genera- 
tions, deals with physical as well as spiritual motherhood. The shocking 
paradox that “not every woman who has a child is a mother,” leads to the 
statement that motherliness is so essential a quality of woman that it is 
independent of physical fulfilment of the mother role. A summary view 
of the Christian woman may be given in Gertrud von Le Fort’s own 
words: “She is not simply the Christian woman; but she is woman placed 
in an order of life ordained by God. Every stage of this life denotes a 
complete and independent fulfilment, but also a bond of union with the 
collective and primal image of woman’s life. The life of every woman is 
immediately concerned with the unfolding of this image, though it be 
only a partial representation as virgin or mother. But at the last it is a 
matter of reconstruction of the eternal image. The virgin must accept 
the ideal of spiritual motherhood, while the mother must repeatedly re- 
turn to a spiritual virginity” (p. 107). 

Spiritual reading? Emphatically yes. There is an inebriating delight 
in sheer beauty and loftiness, but there is also the shock of “coming to” 
in the fearful awareness of failure and responsibility and pressing tasks. 
St. Paul, Minn. Therese Mueller 
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THINKING ABOUT GENESIS. By Margaret T. Monro. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 1954. Pp. xxvii-221. Cloth, $2.50. 

When one reviews a scriptural book for a liturgical magazine the re- 
viewer is faced with an inevitable truism which he dares not repeat, but, 
because the trite glaring truth is yet unlearned, he must repeat: there is 
no liturgical movement without a biblical movement. Much progress has 
been made in the biblical movement on the popular level, but still it can 
be said of the generality of Catholic laymen what Pascal said of the Jews: 
“They keep the sacred books and do not understand them.” The educated 
Catholics who have some acquaintance with the text of the Bible are 
usually strangers to the technical critical problems the biblical text pre- 
sents, even to their existence; at least more so than educated non-Catho- 
lics who accuse Catholics, often rightly, of an obscurantist attitude toward 
the Bible. 

The author has written a book from which the educated Catholic can 
painlessly, indeed with a great deal of pleasure, obtain sufficient informa- 
tion on the problems of biblical criticism as to consider himself informed 
on a non-technical level. The book makes easy reading, and quite often 
delightful reading. In an easy sometimes humorous style Miss Monro 
treats the problem of Mosaic authorship of the first five books of the 
Bible, the historical background of Genesis, the question of edification 
and disedification, creation, evolution, our first parents and their fall, 
and the flood. 

The popularizer has to be clear without being superficial. Miss Monro 
is never superficial, and only in one section, that on the Document 
Theory, is she not clear. This is undoubtedly a difficult and complex 
subject, but this reviewer, who had been over the material before, found 
himself more confused than refreshed. With regard to the Wellhausen 
theory, the author is a contented sceptic whose scepticism demands re- 
spect since she was brought up in the tradition of Wellhausen enthusiasm 
and liberalism. The chapters “The Question of Edification,” and “The 
Religious and Moral Values” are done exceptionally well. The treatment 
of evolution is, on the author’s admission, inadequate but quite sufficient 
for the limited purposes of the book. 

Those laymen who read the author’s Enjoying the New Testament will 
find it recommendation enough for the present volume. In Thinking 
About Genesis priests have a vindication for the suspicion that one can 
find material in a skillful popularization which cannot be found in a tech- 
nical manual. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
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THE GOLDEN STRING. The Autobiography of Bede Griffiths, Benedictine 
of Prinknash. P. J. Kennedy and Sons, New York. 1955. Pp. 168. Cloth, $3.50. 

A piece of lovingly wrought English prose is a rare thing in contem- 
porary letters, and so it is with warm enthusiasm that readers will wel- 
come a book written with all the serene craftsmanship Bede Griffiths 
displays in his autobiography. To call The Golden String an autobiog- 
raphy may be misleading. It is the story of a man’s discovery of Chris- 
tianity, and it stops there. The twenty years of Griffiths’ monastic life do 
not figure in the book; in fact we are barely told, in the most detached 
manner, that he entered Prinknash priory (it has since become an abbey) 
within a few weeks of his entering the Church. The impersonal glimpses 
we catch of monastic prayer, of study, of field labor might refer equally 
well to any monk in any community. Such reticence is edifying in a re- 
ligious; it is also bound to disappoint those who come to the book for a 
picture of contemporary English monasticism. 

But the two-thirds of the book which recount the Griffiths aeneid make 
rich reading. They are clearly the work of a monk who has approached 
his work in a spirit of peace and of love. The author dates his spiritual 
quest from the schoolday on which he walked out at evening and sud- 
denly perceived the presence of God in nature. He does not call it God 
but refers instead to the creed of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats, who 
recognized the fact of that presence without identifying it. Strangely 
enough, Dom Bede does not identify it either, but suggests that it was 
a passing romanticism which he outgrew while at Oxford. From his 
present position he could have gone the romantics one better and pointed 
out that Wordsworth’s “power of harmony and deep power of joy” are 
the traces of Himself God leaves in the things He has made. 

His thoroughly non-Catholic education had, however, not prepared 
him for any sacramental concept of nature, and his schoolboy intuitions 
only gave birth in him to a discontent with the mechanized civilization 
surrounding him. At Oxford he read the classics and chose to graduate in 
English literature rather than philosophy, a deficiency he later remedied 
at the advice of his college tutor, C. S. Lewis. 

Solitude and freedom from the subhuman processes of industrialized 
civilization increasingly appealed to him, and at the close of his Oxford 
days he and two companions hunted out a Cotswold cottage where they 
could study and labor in the unhurried atmosphere of a simpler culture. 
It would be easy to dismiss their year of retreat as a romantic escapade, 
and readers who take it as such will find it either picturesque or incredi- 
ble, according to their own sympathies. Actually the searing asceticism 
of the venture would have discouraged any merely romantic inclinations 
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in short order. Although they had come in pursuit of human philosophy 
the three men ended the year in prayer, kneeling on the cold stones of 
their unheated cottage with the burning truth of Scripture open before 
them. 

Bede Griffiths’ search did not end in that cottage. He had still to learn 
some of the most obvious facts about the Church and his way led back 
through Anglicanism. At the end of his journey he realized that D. H. 
Lawrence, Spinoza, Hooker, Dante, Augustine, Aristotle, the Tao had all 
spoken to him of Catholicism. His mind seems everywhere to have sin- 
gled out what was good, and when he criticizes he shows no trace of 
bitterness or scorn. There is no polemicism in his book. To the reader 
must be left the joy of experiencing the deep tranquility with which Bede 
Griffiths traces his progress through the realm of literature and con- 
templative insight to the fulfilment of all truth in Christ. 

St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


OUR LADY SPEAKS. Thoughts on Her Litany. By Pére Leon Bonnet. Trans- 
lated by Leonard J. Doyle. Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1954. Pp. vii-283. 
Cloth, $3.00. 

HAIL MARY. By Dom Eugene Vandeur. Translated by Rev. John H. Col- 
_" The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1954. Pp. xii—-135. Cloth, 
THE FAILING WINE. Mary, Seat of Wisdom. By Father M. Oliver, O.C.S.O. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1954. Pp. viii-153. Cloth, $2.50. 

Our Blessed Lady has always aroused the poetic and artistic instincts 
of man to their noblest expression. Though very likely none of these three 
books will rank with the world’s great literature, they are excellent ex- 
amples of how attractive and compelling great truths can be when they 
are set forth by writers who have a poetic spirit, even when they write 
in prose. 

Our Lady Speaks represents our Lady in meditation upon the titles 
of her Litany of Loreto. Throughout, Mary speaks directly to the reader. 
This is a dangerous and often misused literary device, but in the present 
case the author avoids almost all of the pitfalls and produces a work 
that is powerful and stimulating. It would not be half so effective if he 
had merely said these things about Mary. There is nothing immature or 
sentimental about this work. Mary is always a humble and yet convincing 
speaker, and her abundance of dogmatic knowledge is tempered with 
that gentle human kindness we expect of her. The only jarring note is 
sounded by the sometimes caustic comments she is made to voice about 
the foibles of human kind; but this can scarcely be avoided in a work 
which tries to apply Mary’s virtues to ourselves. The translation is very 
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well done, and either the author or the translator is to be congratulated 
for the literal translation of many of the Latin titles. The simple dignity 
of “Admirable Mother” is more becoming to our Lady than the baroque 
redundance of “Mother Most Admirable.” 

Hail Mary is a prose poem, arranged in sense lines and poetic phrases. 
The author has already given us a meditation upon the Our Father, and 
now brings his fine sense of harmony and beauty to this other great 
prayer, together with a consideration of its setting in the annunciation 
and visitation. In a form exactly opposite to Our Lady Speaks, Dom 
Eugene is speaking to Mary throughout the work, and thereby incurs 
all the advantages of making the reader speak to Mary too. For the most 
part there can be no exception to what we are made to say. Periodically 
the author lapses toward sweet sentiments, and the familiar “O my soul” 
may escape him, but he regularly manages to recover himself and bring 
us back to more sure ground. He tells us that he does not pretend to give 
us a doctrinal treatise, but is only “trying to reach many small souls . . 
that they may endlessly admire her name” (p. 88). In this aim he has 
succeeded with grace and beauty. The final chapter, on the Amen, might 
well have been omitted. It is too reminiscent of the seven-fold Amen of a 
decadent Credo. 

In The Failing Wine Father Oliver takes up a rather small point of the 
biblical text (Mary’s statement at Cana, “They have no wine”), and 
from it proceeds to the argument of his book: that Mary’s knowledge of 
Christ was complete and exhaustive from the first moment of His con- 
ception; and that her love for Him was most perfect because her knowl- 
edge was most perfect. 

In a certain sense, this sprightly little volume is the most poetic of the 
three. The author has scant time for those theologians who have discussed 
the degree of Mary’s knowledge of Christ’s divine prerogatives. For him, 
the question is so fully and unequivocally settled by her immaculate con- 
ception and the annunciation that he apparently would not allow the- 
ologians to discuss it even for the sake of elucidating it! The author’s 
efforts are rather directed toward explaining the details of Mary’s knowl- 
edge of her Son: showing how the thirty years of the hidden life were the 
source of an ever deeper knowledge of Christ and love of Him, so that at 
Cana Mary did not have to ask for wine, but merely stated that wine was 
lacking. Not all readers will accept the author’s sweeping view of Mary’s 
knowledge of Christ, nor appreciate the emphasis he places on the divine 
omniscience of the new-born Child (without extravagance, it is true). 
All, however, will appreciate the last chapters, on Mary’s knowledge of 
the man Christ, and will find in the early chapters a very clear and con- 
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cise picture of the reciprocal role of knowledge and love in the lives of 
Christ’s contemporaries and of all men. 
St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


THE UPPER ROOM. Retreat Readings for Priests. By Rev. Thomas Plass- 
mann, O.F.M. The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 1954. Pp. 210. 

The Upper Room is a series of conferences for priests. A device which 
may seem too medieval to some holds the series together very well: each 
section is connected with something concerning one of the apostles, e.g., 
treason in the priesthood, Judas Iscariot; the ready heart in the priest- 
hood, St. Matthew, etc. The author is very cautious and restrained in 
associating certain virtues or defects with individual apostles. Accord- 
ingly, the reader’s attention is not distracted from the essentials by the 
framework. 

The conferences are substantial, well-grounded in the texts of Scrip- 
ture, the Pontifical, Missal and Breviary, and should provide stimulating 
reading for most priests without being at all abstruse. Fr. Plassmann’s 
approach tends to encourage and inspire very gently. In this it differs 
considerably from the more urgent approach of a Cardinal Suhard. 

St. Bonaventure is referred to frequently and the author’s content and 
style both suggest what most of us would ordinarily consider Franciscan. 
The author uses his imagination to re-create very successfully situations 
and atmosphere. 

Older priests especially will be indebted to Fr. Plassmann for a slender 
but well-packed refresher of priestly ideals. 

St. Anselm’s Church Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 
New York, N.Y. 


THE MEDITATIONS OF WILLIAM OF ST. THIERRY. Translated from 
the Latin by A Religious of C.S.M.V. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1954. 
Pp. 108. Cloth, $1.50. 

To one accustomed to methodical meditations the title of this little 
book may appear a misnomer. Yet what are spiritual reflections but med- 
itations, more or less orderly, in developing a leading theme as the soul 
communes with God? 

This collection of thirteen meditations reveals the deep spirituality of a 
friend and disciple of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, which moves with an un- 
feigned simplicity and scriptural freshness, with an exuberant fervor 
worthy of his great master. Humbly reasoned self-analysis, fragrant 
imagery, forceful conclusions without formal resolutions, rhapsodies of 
love and confident self-abasement such as one meets in the pages of 
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patristic writings, these are the book’s characteristics.. A pious reading 
will serve as a gauge of one’s perfection, leaving one in a state of utter 
humility. English readers are indebted to the scholarly translator of a 
hidden treasure. 


St. Maur’s Priory Basil Stegmann, O.S.B. 
South Union, Ky. 


CONFERENCE TIDINGS 
Lue Worcester Liturgical 


Week to be held August 22-25 under the patronage of the Most Rever- 
end John J. Wright gives promise of being exceptionally worth-while. 
Its twofold theme is most timely: the new American Ritual, and the 
liturgy and the social order. Bishop Wright has approved the program 
as drawn up by the program committee, and a good percentage of the 
speakers have already been engaged. 

The local committees, headed by Father David Bushey, are busily 
preparing for the event. They turned out about 120 strong for a meet- 
ing addressed by the Secretary during a recent two-day visit to Wor- 
cester. The music committee is planning a diocesan-wide program for 
teaching Our Sung Mass as widely as possible in advance of the Week. 
Under the direction of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine the fun- 
damentals of the liturgy will be taught as background for a successful 
Week. Special efforts are being made to interest the youth of the diocese. 

The holy Masses and the sessions will be held in the splendid Worces- 
ter Municipal Memorial Auditorium facing Lincoln Square in the very 
heart of the city. Meals will be served there, and for between-sessions 
get-togethers there are comfortable lounges and smaller meeting rooms. 

The hotel headquarters will be at Hotel Bancroft. The housing com- 
mittee will take care of all advance reservations. For information and 
reservations write to Rev. Pierre A. Dumas, Notre Dame des Canadiens 
Rectory, 5 Salem Square, Worcester. Special arrangements are being 
made for seminarians and Sisters. The Chairman of housing for semi- 
narians is the Rev. Edward F. Kane, Our Lady of the Rosary Rectory, 
23 Fales Street, Worcester. Sisters should address Sr. Mary Dorilda, 
S.S.A., Anna Maria College, Paxton, Mass. 

Elsberry, Mo. Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmes 
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Liturgical Piety 


by Rev. Louis Bouyer (of the Oratory) 


Five of the world’s great 
experts on the liturgy say: 


Godfrey Dieckmann, O.S.B. 
—Not since Guardini’s Spirit 
of the Liturgy has any one 
volume given such a com- 
prehensive and inspirational 
view of the scope of the 
liturgical renewal . . . the 
book is a landmark of ad- 
vance. 


Clifford Howell, S.J. 

—The main chapters of the 
book constitute a treatise on 
liturgical theology so rich, 
so deep and beautiful, that 
they are likely to stand un- 
surpassed for years to come. 








Johannes Quasten 

—. .. a work of lasting 
value, combining sound criti- 
cism with an inspiring en- 
thusiasm. 





Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 

—A significant book which 
may well perform for the 
English-speaking world a 
service similar to that per- 
formed elsewhere by Guar- 
dini’s Spirit of the Liturgy. 





Dom Gregory Bainbridge 
—... will open up hitherto 
undreamt of vistas in the 
understanding of the nature 
of the Church, of the mean- 
ing of Baptism and the other 
sacraments, and, above all, 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 





One of the most important works on the wor- 
ship and prayer life of the Church to appear in 
the present century, Liturgical Piety will prove, 
at once, a remarkably illuminating introduction 
to the subject and a decisive turning point in 
the thinking of those already versed in it. 


Father Bouyer makes very clear what the wor- 
ship of the Church essentially is by showing 
how the nature of it has been obscured by cer- 
tain movements in the past. In the course of his 
discussion, Father Bouyer lays down the pro- 
found and basic principles which govern the 
liturgy as an organic action — as the God-given 
form of truly living and life-giving worship. 


$4.75 
At your bookdealer 


University of Notre Dame Press 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


Liturgical Piety is the first title in the series of Litur- 
gical Studies sponsored by the Notre Dame Liturgical 
Committee. Other works in the series will include: 
The Psalter as a Christian Prayer Book—Fischer @ 
The Building and Furnishing of Churches—O’Connell 
@ The Primitive Liturgy—Jungmann @ The Bible and 
the Liturgy—Danielou @ Liturgy and Western Culture 
—Schmidt @ The Prayer Life of the Church—Luykx 
@ Aphikomen: The Key to the Last Supper—Zolli e 
The Missionary Value of the Liturgy—Hofinger @ The 
Sacred Scripture and the Spiritual Life—Davis e 
Church Architecture for Our Time—Bauer. 
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Commonweal 


“The Commonweal seems to have reached a new peak in 
its always distinguished contribution to American Catholic 
letters.” 

—American Benedictine Review 


“An adult, mature, thoughtful analysis of contemporary 
issues in the light of unchanging truths.” 


—Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph-Register 


“| have been reading The Commonweal assiduously 
these last months and | think the work that you are doing 
at the present time is of outstanding importance.” 


—Christopher Dawson 


“| consider The Commonweal one of the most responsible 
voices of liberalism in the United States today.” 


—Thomas K. Finletter 





Annual Subscription, 52 Issues, $7.50 
15 Weeks Trial Subscription, $2 
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386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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INTERESTED IN LITURGICAL MUSIC? ... READ! 


THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER 


A timely periodical for choirmasters and organists. Gives prac- 
tical directions and current information on Sacred Music.— 
Interesting articles by competent writers. 


Membership subscription, $2.25 a year; single copies, 60 cents 
(Canada and Foreign Countries, $2.50) PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


THE WHITE LIST 


Gives the approved music list of the Society of St. Gregory of 
America and a selection of Papal documents on Church music. 
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WILLIAM STEPHENSON, S.J. 


By a happy blending of apologetic argument and prayerful meditation, 
Father Stephenson sets forth as simply and as fully as possible the meaning 
of Christ’s resurrection. This book holds a charm and interest of perennial 
import for all followers of Christ. $2.50 


DAYS OF JOY 
Thoughts for All Times 





SANCHEZ-SILVA 


The simple story of a young boy who is adopted and reared by Franciscan 
monks in a small friary. With incomparable beauty and tenderness the story 
recaptures a child’s world and rises to a deeply moving climax which will 
stir the hearts of parents and children alike. Translated by Angela Britton. 


Illustrated $2.50 
MARCELINO 





MARY PURCELL 

A full-length biography of Matt Talbot, the Irish worker who overcame the 
destructive and tenacious vice of alcoholism. For the first time all ascertain- 
able facts about the poor Dublin laborer are here recorded as well as the 
sworn testimony taken at the two canonical processes. Illustrated $3.50 


MATT TALBOT AND HIS TIMES 





JOHN P. LEARY, S.J., editor 


Stirring biographies of sixteen Jesuits who played an important role in the 
formation of our country. We find this great corps of men charting vast 
expanses of the New World, pushing through the wastes of Alaska and 
trekking through the steaming jungles of the far Pacific with our GI’s in 
World War IT. Interesting reading for everyone. $4.75 


1 LIFT MY LAMP 


Jesuits in America 





HILDA C. GRAEF 


A superb study of the life and work of one of the most remarkable women of 
our century. As a great teacher, influential philosopher, and saintly Carmelite 
nun, Edith Stein taught and lived the highest Catholic ideals. As her works 
gradually come to light, her stature takes on increased dimensions, and her 
influence seems destined to grow. Illustrated $3.50 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE CROSS 
The Life and Work of Edith Stein 





PAUL F. PALMER, S.J., editor 


Volume one in a new series, “Sources of Christian Theology,” presenting in 
English the basic texts and documents which have shaped and continue to 
control Catholic theological teaching. 
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